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Letters 


OCTOBER, 1923 


IV. NumsBer 4 


THE TEXTURE OF MODERN MUSIC.—III 


Hippolyta: This is the silliest stuff that ever I heard. 
Theseus: The best in this kind are but shadows, and the worst are 
no worse, if imagination amend them. 


Suaxespeans: A Midswmmer-Night’s Dream. 


Deve.opments of technique normally have their origin in the driving 
power of the imagination. The composer is impelled to engage in 
a search for means of expression. These means must be fitting, and 
adequate to his ideas. If his ideas are markedly original, the expres- 
sion of them is likely to demand a like distinction of technique. The 
conscious elaboration of a technique is, of course, a highly intellectual 
process, and the intellect may so far anticipate or dwarf the imagina- 
tion as to indulge in experimental novelties that are as yet only 
partially assimilated in the prevailing tone of the composer’s mind. 
The balance between creative fancy and executive power is extremely 
delicate, and its disturbance is responsible for most of the failures 
and flaws that mar the practice of an art. Kapellmeistermusik, music, 
that is, which rehearses without particular distinction the familiar 
lines of a classical model, is a common form of intellectual bias. 
Excess of imagination, on the other hand, may make an artist the 
victim, rather than the master, of his ideas. Granted, however, that 
imaginative power is the first essential, it is tempting to ask what 
apparatus of expression a composer might ideally demand. He cannot 
create a new earth. He is himself the product of impressions that 
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come to him initially from without. But his fancy can and does com- 
bine the features of his peculiar sensitiveness into new associations, 
and the technical instrument suited to their expression would incor- 
porate a corresponding wealth of resource. 

He may, for example, legitimately idealise every known variety of 
tone-colour, every degree of significant force, and this throughout the 
whole range of his sensitiveness to pitch. His imaginative medium is 
the perfect orchestra and the perfect choir in one. He is also con- 
scious of all those niceties of expression which defy notation. The 
glissando of a string, the portamento of a voice, the subtlety of an 
intonation that is sharp and bright, or flat and dull, as may be; the 
delicate variations of time and rhythm, without which there is no 
flexibility of atmosphere; all these may be vivid realities in the 
imaginative ear. Compare them with the severe and intractable 
limitations within which the composer’s ideas have somehow to find 
external utterance, and it is not difficult to understand why he so often 
hovers on the verge of the impossible. 

The practical deficiencies of voices and instruments, whether 
natural or arbitrary, cannot be catalogued. They are innumerable. 
The rhythmic tyranny involved in a complex ensemble, and the 
anarchy of detail which is the other extreme ; these are the Scylla and 
Charybdis between which the composer’s ship distressfully labours. 
Even the simplest course may strike the uncontrollable vagaries of a solo 
interpreter. Nor is this all. A limitation of the most fundamental 
kind has been imposed on all the music of our civilisation by the 
adoption of a particular system of intervals. Of the infinite number 
of notes which can be produced within the octave of voice or string, 
there are now only twelve that are orthodox. Keyboard and notation 
have conspired to ordain that these twelve notes, and no others, shall 
be music. There is still within us a vestige of independence that may 
express itself in varieties of intonation, but our notation ignores them, 
and our keyboards have flatly and finally decided that they shall not 
exist. Twelve notes, however, are at least twelve notes, so long as 
they can be used with consistent freedom. Within them something 
more comprehensive than we have yet experienced might conceivably 
be said. But we are not allowed even this. Classical tradition has 
concentrated the weight of its authority on the universal adoption of 
two particular and closely related chains of seven of these twelve notes. 
Compared with the varieties of combination, melodic or harmonic, 
which unlimited chromaticism seems to offer, the major-minor system 
is a convention of intolerable narrowness. Yet every melody that is 
classic, every chord, every modulation, every form, is tied and bound 
by one of these two formule, each of which is no more than a com- 
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paratively slight modification of the other. The accumulated inertia 
of them is enormous. To defy them is to defy Bach and Beethoven 
and all the composers whose immediate heirs we are. Three cen- 
turies of expansion, both formal and material, have but driven them 
deeper into the foundations of our thought, and they have become 
exalted in our minds to a position comparable with that of the funda- 
mental axioms of science. If the geometry of Euclid be not real, and 
uniquely real, then we know very little about reality. If the har- 
monic system of Bach and Beethoven be not music, and uniquely 
music, then we know very little about music. Such are the 
constraints to which the inspiration of the contemporary composer is 
subject. It is just conceivable that he may shatter some of them. 

All the advances in complexity of texture which may properly be 
called evolutionary have accepted the classical harmonic system as 
more or less axiomatic. Music of this kind has elaborated the argu- 
ment, but it has not seriously challenged the premisses. The growth 
of multiple tonality has also involved at least a lip-service to the old 
values, and its detail has preserved many traditional elements. In 
both these developments it is the mixture that is new, not the 


ingredients. 

The conscious approach to what we propose to call pure 
chromaticism* is a tendency of a different kind. It is an attack on 
the foundations of texture, and the reader will have already guessed 
the direction from which the assault is being delivered. The elabora- 
tion of the classical key-system can be carried to a point at which 
every note in the chromatic scale is involved, and this is a form of 
chromaticism complete to a degree. In the same way, as has already 
been remarked, multiple tonality logically involves all possible com- 
binations of tonalities, and this again is a form of chromaticism. But 
both these tendencies have inherent values which are derived from 
conventions of the traditional kind. They involve many dimensions, 
so to speak. but all these dimensions are Euclidean. It is a change 


*The word atonality has recently been used to describe, presumably, 
developments which I prefer to define as modal, neomodal, or chromatic 
respectively. My difficulty is that I cannot find a — definition of 
atonality. If tonality means, as it surely does for most of us, the classical 
key-system, does atonality mean mere absence of this? Does it, therefore, 
include the old modes as well as the new, or the one, or the other, or neither? 
Does it cover the whole-tone scale? If it includes all this it is useless for 
purposes of exact description. If its range is narrower than this, then what 
is taken from it becomes attached, logically, to tonality. I see ne escape from 
this ambiguity, which is the worst fault a nical term can have. 
Chromaticism, on the other hand, is a well-known and consistent historical 


tendency towards scalar expansion. The various stages in its progress are 
=! he fixed "wale to which music has from time to time 


‘The ena tovards which all logically is 
a i e whic expansions converge 
pure chromaticism, as defined in the text. 
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in the fundamental logic of texture which distinguishes a third and 
further development. In certain details its product may not appear 
to differ greatly from extreme forms of the other tendencies. There 
is, however, a profound difference of derivation, and this carries with 
it a commensurate change of values. Pure chromaticism would ignore 
the whole hierarchy of historical associations. It would dethrone all 
particular scales, for example, as having no more than relative pur- 
port. And the system to which these subsidiary values would be 
subject is the undiluted chromatic scale itself. The whole twelve notes 
are demanded, not in any order of precedence, not with any real or 
imagined grades of dissonance, but as a homogeneous medium in which 
all intervals, all scales and all chords have equal prescriptive validity. 

The desire for some such radical reform was stated with charac- 
teristic vigour in Busoni’s pamphlet: ‘“‘ Entwurf einer neuen 
Aesthetik der Tonkunst’’ (Berlin, 1907). Busoni has been the 
champion of some of the most daring exponents of reform, and his 
views demand attention. He wanders into suggestions for elaborating 
the chromatic scale itself. He would divide each whole-tone into six 
parts, leaving the semitone (three-sixths) intact, but offering addi- 
tionally third-tones and sixth-tones to the vocabulary of the future. 
With this scheme it is not necessary to deal. It is but one of many 
expansions which have from time to time been suggested. They are 
easy to devise, and so far as they make us realise that our chromatic 
scale is probably little more than a historical accident, they encourage 
an attitude of humility which is good for the soul. But they are not 
practical politics. The chromatic scale is fortified by the material 
apparatus, not to mention the living traditions, of our music, and it is 
inside this limit that reform, if reform be needed, must first come. 
On this narrower but more practical ground complaint is made of 
the rigidity and arbitrariness of the major-minor system, of its 
monopoly of melody, harmony and form, and of the virtual extinction 
of all alternatives. Busoni asks us to observe the characteristic and 
novel flavour of a scale such as the following : 


= bobe 


We are to think of C as the first and final note, the tonic, in fact, 
of the scale. Busoni makes no suggestion as to whether there is to 
be a dominant (fixing the key, or mode, if any), or other internal values 
which might have precise significance. So far, indeed, we are at 
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the stage of an incipient mode, in the mediwval sense, but without 
any of the internal relations which the middle ages discovered and 
organised, and by means of which modal melody, harmony and form 
grew into being. There will be more to say on this point later. 

Busoni goes on to suggest that we should try this scale (it is pre- 
sented as a type, not as having peculiar importance) in combination 
with various tonalities, thus : 


Further, we are to reflect on the possibilities of melodic and harmonic 
expansion offered by a whole galaxy of new scales, of which the fol- 


lowing are a few: 


Every scale so formed—and Busoni puts the number of recognisably 
unique scales, including those already in use, at one hundred and 
thirteen—undoubtedly has its own peculiar flavour, and if these 
characteristic features could be made the basis of so many melodic 
and harmonic systems, it is no over-statement to hold, as Busoni does, 
that even at a first glance there is a prospect new and open, @ cer- 
tainty of immense discovery, and a contingent expansion of artistic 
material in comparison with which the classical system is but an 
instrument of one string. 

It will be well perhaps at this point to deal with objections on the 
score of dissonance, objections which are perennially raised, but which 
never have any apparent effect on practice. Let us admit at once 
that the attempt to find a consistent physical or mathematical basis 
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for our impressions of consonance breaks down hopelessly. Of a few 
simple intervals, carefully adjusted, it may be said that they have 
mathematical affinities. Ratios of vibration alone, however, will not 
account for the consonance to our ears of any of the harmonic systems 
actually in use. In primitive times physical simplicity may have had 
some slight connection with the intuitive choice of intervals, but it 
must be remembered that music was in the first place melody, not 
harmony, and what was initially sought was melodic distinctness. 
Primitive music—and our own was no exception to this rule—hardly 
conceives of the possibility of using various notes simultaneously. 
There was certainly no notion of ordered relations of this kind when 
our own melodic intervals were first explored. And it is probably 
this radical confusion of purpose that has made every attempt to derive 
harmony from mathematics, rather than from melody, a fruitless and 
perplexing task. The octave is more consonant than the semitone, 
but it was just these intervals which are nearest to mathematical 
purity, octave, fifth and fourth, that first became artistically barren. 
It is the ambiguous thirds and sixths that now play the chief part in 
our ideas of euphony. The whole system is a convention, and there 
is no reason to suppose that it is any more final than its predecessors. 
Equal temperament must have been excruciatingly painful to the 
hyper-sensitive, but the wealth of melodic and harmonic expansion 
that it offered overcame all opposition. Beauty in this matter is in 
the ear of the listener. It is an acquired taste, not an intuitive 
reaction. 

To return to Busoni. There are two important qualifications which 
must be observed when attempts are made to enlarge the vocabulary of 
music from this angle. In the first place a scale is not music, in 
the sense that music is an art. A scale is an intellectual abstraction. 
It is a formula derived from the analysis of melody. The creation of 
melody involves all the conscious or unconscious processes of the 
imagination, all the subtle and indefinable associations of memory and 
fancy, past and present. These it precipitates into significant rela- 
tions, and it is these relations which are melody, which are music. 
The scale that can be extracted from this product is what remains 
when all the music has been taken away. To say, therefore, that a 
new scale, derived from an intellectual or arbitrary source, offers a 
field for musical expansion, is to state a hypothesis rather than a 
truth. Such a scale may indeed suggest to the sensitive imagination 
new relations, but it is only after the imagination has done its work, 
associating these new elements with the stored experiences of the mind 
and so fixing their relative significance, that they can become, even 
for the creator himself, vehicles of artistic expression. And this is 
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not enough. The hearer must have the same sense of values, or 
a capacity for experience that will enable him to evolve them, or the 
new dialect is meaningless. This lack of parallel experience is 
naturally a marked feature in a heterogeneous musical public. To 
many men the music of some of their contemporaries is quite literally 
** full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.’’ That the public may 
be ignorant, or the composer mad, merely accentuates the difficulty. 
Even the profoundest thinker must write in a language that a reader 
can read. Let all the nouns on this printed page be taken to repre- 
sent a new and unfamiliar kind of preposition; that will provide a 
fair literary parallel to the unassimilated values of a new scale. 

And the second qualification is a particular application of the first. 
It is refreshing to find that we are to taste the flavour of these new 
scales with reference to chords of C major, A minor, and the like. 
We are to try them, in fact, with something we know, relate them, 
if we can, to the harmonic system we have inherited. This is the 
kernel of the whole matter. It is precisely in these and similar rela- 
tions that the whole meaning of music consists. Without them there 
is no music. Every scale, qua scale, is in isolation arbitrary and 
meaningless. Every note, interval or chord is in the same plight. 
These elements have significance only in their relations, and these 
relations are for most of us, whether we like it or not, the traditional 
values of the classics. It is futile to tilt, for example, at a common 
chord as such. It may be, historically, an accident, out of tune, 
illogical to any degree. Logic of this kind has nothing to do with 
music- The sound of a common chord has typified, throughout the 
evolution of the music that is nearest to us, a relative sense of finality, 
of repose, of balance, of perfection, of a score of other analogous states 
of mind. These are its meaning, both technically and psychologically, 
and the composer who avoids it simply does not and cannot say just 
these things. He may, and no doubt will, in time, invest with similar 
associations other forms of expression. It is in the slow growth and 
change of these associations that the panorama of artistic history 
consists. But until the change is effected, until the new formula has 
gathered to itself all the associations which belonged to its pre- 
decessors, until then will it, so far as certainty and intensity of effect 
are concerned, compete hopelessly with the old. This is why mere 
novelty is so empty, and why true creative power, be it never so 
masterly and sincere, has to struggle hard for recognition. The 
classics provide the background for all our experiments. They there- 
fore exact the respect that so elemental a function requires. 

An examination of the way in which chromaticism, in the sense 
defined, influences the texture of music may very well begin with 
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Beethoven. The reader will remember a characteristic audacity in the 
last movement of the eighth symphony. 


4. ~ 
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This is the Beethoven touch : a long and orthodox preparation of the 
dominant C, ending in a sudden and violent C sharp. Return is made 
at once to the key of the movement, and the point to be noticed is 
that, so far, the meaning of the C sharp is hardly more than that it 
is not C; it is as ‘‘ not-C,’’ so to speak, as Beethoven could make it. 
The vocabulary is enlarged by a new word, but the word is strange, 
hardly more than an expletive, as thus presented. Later, another 
journey is made over the same ground. When the famous C sharp 
is reached, however, there is a marked expansion of statement. 


48 


Eventually the normal key again returns, but in the meantime the 
C sharp has become very much more than “ not-C.’’ It has found 
relations, not to other notes alone, but to characteristic harmonies, to 
things redolent of the whole movement. It has become an integral 
part of the fabric. So do new words grow into a language. 

That this classical language was international was a prime factor in 
its consolidation. The classics rarely distract us with ideas of locality. 
There are features which we discriminate in this way, as when we 
speak of German, French, or Italian influences. But these divisions, 
even at their keenest, are very slight when compared with the founda- 
tions common to them all. Scale, harmony, and form were essen- 
tially homogeneous throughout cultivated music, and developments of 
texture, wherever practised, had a closely parallel evolution. Beet- 
hoven had little to fear in the literary, political or racial 
divisions of Europe, nor could the growth of nationalism, which was 
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so pronounced in the nineteenth century, destroy this essential identity 
of experience. The native cast of Chopin, for example, did no more 
than give to his music an accent that might be traced to Polish sources. 
His speech was cosmopolitan. In the same way Dvorak, Grieg, the 
earlier Russians and others have since spoken in tones that had in 
them something akin to the atmosphere of a dialect. But these 
characteristics were never more than just sufficient to flavour the pro- 
duct, and a broad acceptance of classical values gave a setting to that 
discreet piquancy which captivated all societies while alienating none. 
They succeeded or failed, as the case might be, by reference to tradi- 
tional standards. What has distinguished the late nineteenth and 
the early twentieth centuries is a deliberate exaggeration of dialects or 
mannerisms of this kind, and there are numerous examples which 
appear to assert that a pronounced local accent abrogates any neces- 
sity for economy, grammar, coherence or architecture of speech. 
Mozart’s Turkish music was a joke. What some of our contem- 
poraries would do with a subject like Il Seraglio is only too easy to 
guess. Not that music must never widen its horizon. So far as new 
turns of speech, whatever their origin, can be handled with a sense - 
of proportion, enriching the fabric rather than tearing it, they are on 
every ground to be welcomed. Their incorporation is the main 
problem, and it is a problem of values. When they are used merely 
as a kind of aural geography, they are an artistic disease. 

The infusion of local dialects is one phenomenon, the resuscitation 
of the medieval modes is another, and there are important relations 
between them. In both cases it is the “* not-C °’ element which is 
first stressed. It is indeed probably an anachronism strictly to apply 
the term mode to these scales as they affect us to-day. We cannot 
recapture the purity with which they were regarded by the musicians 
who developed them. To us they are perforce related to the classical 
key-system, and it is their divergence from this that appeals to the 
modern ear. Could we return to the modal period there is no reason 
to suppose that we should do other than follow the path that was then 
traced. That they might remain pure and distinct the modes had to 
be rigid. Harmonic daring in one mode would soon have encroached 
on the others, with a consequent loss of character in all. Within their 
prescribed limits the modes were vehicles of a remarkable intimacy of 
expression. It was this narrowness that destroyed them. The most 
flexible of them in the end supplanted the others, for composers 
preferred one set of internal relations, unique and therefore a com- 
manding pivot around which the imagination could circle, rather than 
a group of mutually exclusive values the proper balancing of which was 
a problem of great nicety. Once the classical system had become 
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axiomatic, other modes could be brought into ordered relation, and it 
is in this direction that some of our contemporaries are finding a new 
outlook. 

Folk music offers a similar field and is approached from the same 
angle. What appeals technically to the musician is the survival of old 
scales in these melodies. They embody a dialect which has escaped 
the levelling power of the classics. It is the flattened seventh, the 
minor third with a major sixth, the features which are not major- 
minor, in fact, which give them character. We cannot hear these 
folk-songs in their purity, as their less sophisticated composers did, 
and they therefore have for us, like the modes, a charm of diversion 
and digression which is not necessarily intrinsic. Could we live our- 
selves into them we should have to disregard all values classically 
derived, and it is probably true of them as of the modes that their 
expressive power lies substantially in their rigidity. The lack of 
character complained of in the major-minor system is due to the fact 
that it has been made to cover so wide a field of expression. It no 
doubt had, originally, as much or as little spice as any other con- 
vention- 

The effect consciously sought by a texture founded on modal or folk- 
song values will be made clear by the following example from Vaughan 
Williams’ Three Rondels :— 


Compare this with a setting of the same poem by Arnold Bax, and 
the contrast of styles is illuminating. 
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It is clear at once that although Bax is harmonically daring, he is 
true to the classical tradition. Whereas Vaughan Williams, in spite 
of apparently greater simplicity, is actually a disciple of revolt. Bax 
sets the péem in the musical idiom of his own day, as Schubert or 
Schumann would have done. Vaughan Williams is consciously 
archaic, and in this particular case is true to the fashion which, in 
treating a subject that has a definable period or place, tries to incor- 
porate associations of a like nature in the accompanying music. This 
neo-modal texture, when it keeps near to the system from which it is 
derived, sounds like quotation. When it is chromatically flexible, as 
is often the case, it may not yet have found a stable equilibrium rela- 
tive to the classical medium, but it points the way to an expansion of 
idiom based on values other than those of the major-minor system. 

A modern mode which has already worn threadbare is the whole- 
tone scale. In very small doses it has a certain pleasant vagueness. 
In substantial quantity it is unbearably monotonous, and its fertility 
is of the scantiest. It is killed by its own logic. The equality of its 
melodic steps robs them of significant value. They are like the six 
sides of a regular hexagon, totally devoid of relative meaning. The 
available combinations of intervals are also soon exhausted, and whole- 
tone scales have but two “‘ keys,”’ a semitone apart, exactly alike, 
yet with no note in common. Neither do they offer any chord that 
is unambiguously related to any other scale. These negations, and 
the added fact that whole-tones are phonetically ‘‘ soft,’’ account for 
the rapid diminution of interest in any sustained texture of this kind. 
Debussy tried hard to make something out of it. Ex. 55 is in one 
of the whole-tone ‘‘ keys '’ (Cloches a travers les feuilles), Ex. 56 
is in the other. (Preludes: Book I: ‘* Voiles.’’) 
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The latter is part of what appears to have been an attempt to write 
a whole movement in this scale. But Debussy himself could not bear 
it, and at the one climax of the prelude he abandons it for a more 
significant medium. It is the internal irregularities of a scale that 
give it expressive power. 

There are two composers in particular, however, whose works may 
be said to represent the ne plus ultra of contemporary expansion 
through this radical broadening of the essential stuff of music. They 
are Bartdk and Schénberg. The listener confronted without pre- 
paration by mature examples of the styles they may be said to repre- 
sent is conscious of little more than chaos, both melodic and harmonic. 
It seems impossible to relate such impressions to anything even 
remotely connected with previous experience, and one’s first inclina- 
tion is to say that either we or they are musically mad. Yet there 
is a clear gradation of texture in both, steep as it undoubtedly is, and 
whatever may be the ultimate value or influence of their achievement, 
it offers admirable illustrations of the tendency under discussion. 

Bartdk is a Hungarian and is so far in the fashion of our day that 
he does not disguise the fact. He does not subject his native pre- 
possessions to the veneer of cosmopolitanism. Rather does he 
accentuate his own idiom, an idiom to which classical technique may, 
if it can, adhere, but which will admit of no emasculating compromise. 
This, at least, is how we read his art. Europe already knows some- 
thing of Hungarian folk-music. Its ears have been frequently tickled 
by queer tunes dressed up in pseudo-classical clothes. It is 
these foreign clothes that Bartdk will not have. The texture 
must be as original as the melodic pattern, must grow out of it, and 
it is therefore not surprising that to those who find his melodic 
material, whether original or derived, essentially foreign, his texture 
is at first incomprehensibly strange. Of the processes of Bartdk’s 
mind something may be seen through examples selected to this end 
from one little group of pianoforte sketches. The reader will realise, 
however, that the more unfamiliar a style, the more necessary it is 
that it should be known in substantial quantity. We cannot do more 
than give isolated passages that have many parallels in what we 
conceive to be Bartdk’s technical evolution. 
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Here we have a scale of marked individuality and of five notes only. 
The whole melody of which this is a fragment never moves outside 
these limits. It has formal coherence of the clearest kind. Phrases 
are repeated and varied with orthodox artistry. It is a melody of the 
early folk-song type, and in order to make clear what is the foreign 
element in it, let us indulge in the schoolboy game of paraphrasing it 
in other and more familiar pentatonic seales. Substitute for D sharp 
either D natural or C sharp, and all the internal values of the tune 
become normal to our ears. 


Bartdk’s melodie divergence is radical, and the accompaniment is 
equally distinctive, providing no more than an occasional background 
for the melodic flavour. In Ex. 59 this function is clearer still. The 
bass hardly pretends to harmonise, in the classical sense, and it is 
difficult not to regard it as suggesting a new kind of value, more 
elaborate and more flexible than the drone of primitive music, but as 
yet without the formal distinction of harmony as such. The extreme 
economy of statement which is often a feature of Bartdk’s work is 
also well shown. 


The melody is itself remarkable. It touches during its whole course 
nearly every note in the chromatic scale, and yet there is of course no 
single interval in it which, did it occur in a melody of traditional 
character, would sound unfamiliar. This absence of the riormal 
context it is which robs Bartdk’s detail of its associations, and though 
we may, intellectually, admit his melody to be coherent, it is for us 
imaginatively thin. It has no sure place in our melodic consciousness, 
and to this extent it lacks meaning and warmth. What may happen 
Vol. TV. B 
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when two such themes are combined is shown in the following 


examples :— 


The first phrase of Ex. 60 is very deceptive, because the hearer can- 
not help relating it to diatonic memories, the more so because Bartdk 
first enunciates it in still simpler terms than are here quoted. ‘‘ Here 
is a tune at last.’’ But this attitude is mistaken. It is the whole 
section given which is really Bartdk’s sentence, and if this sentence is 
coherent in expression, then the initial notes have a purport quite 
other than that which classical precedents would lead one to expect. 
Chromaticism in extreme degree must include all the scales we know, 
and the law of averages alone would guarantee occasional sensations 
of reminiscence. That may indeed be the end of the journey; a fringe 
of the old diatonic consciousness occasionally invading a music of 
pure chromaticism- 


is, 


The last bar of Ex. 60 provides a new and distinctly expressive phrase, 
which is then immediately combined with the first phrase, as in Ex. 61. 
The curious reader should play this passage until it is reasonably 
familiar. It has almost a hypnotic effect. One is gradually Lut 
inexorably drawn towards a goal which is outside previous experience. 
The passage is undeniably coherent, formally considered, yet the more 
concentrated it becomes the more vague or fantastic is its meaning. 
This is true of Bartdk and Schénberg alike. When their texture is 
complex it ceases to grip the mind. It is, traditionally, incompre- 
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hénsible, and the impressions it leaves are either wsthetically vague, 
as of indeterminate inflection or cadence, or chiefly dynamic, as of more 
or less movement, accent, reinforcement and the like. It is when 
they play, as they often do, with simple strands of thought, that the 
flavour of other-worldliness is most pronounced. And whether this 
other world be a better or a worse, it is at least a proof that the 
impulse that creates it is the fruit not so much of evolution, classically 
considered, as of revolution, and of a revolution that involves funda- 
mental reassessments of the values hitherto current. 

In Schénberg the stimulus of a local dialect is not apparent. We 
seem rather to be at grips with a process of intellectualisation which has 
finally divorced expression from all traditional roots. Schénberg was 
at first noticeably orthodox, in the post-Wagnerian manner. Then in 
a very short time he developed for himself a texture the consistent 
strangeness of which has no contemporary parallel in the work of any 
composer so initially gifted. Yet there are stages in this development 
which are not without prophetic implications. The String Quartet 
Op. 10 furnishes examples. 


~ 


This quotation is the cadence of the first movement. The sustained 
chord embroidered by the unusual chromaticisms of the viola is a com- 
bination that undoubtedly grows expressive to the point of complete 
assimilation. On the one condition, however, that it shall, as it does, 
ultimately resolve into the tonality it may figuratively be said to be 
seeking : that of the movement, F sharp minor. 
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. 68 is the end of the second movement. It is technically allied to 
- In both movements the key-feeling is always highly 
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attenuated, and for considerable periods is completely obscured by 
virtue of complex and conflicting chromaticisms that cannot be 
associated with even the most recondite classicism. The second move- 
ment is in D minor, so far as one may hazard a generalisation of 
relations so tenuous. It ends as quoted, the statement of key being 
reduced to a single note, D, and this after long preparatory passages 
of the most atonal type. See also Ex. 64 below, where the passage 
ending at the pause ‘‘ resolves "’ into a suggestion of D minor, wholly 
contained in the two quiet notes which follow. 


Can the sense of a classical resolution be possibly economised further? 
Compare the ten or a dozen final common chords that used to be 
considered essential to the establishment of a tonality that had never 
been left more than a thought’s-length away. Compare the end of the 
first act of Pelléas et Mélisande (Ex. 11), where Debussy carefully 
resolves his ending more than once before leaving it suspended with 
hardly more than the last full-stop of the sentence omitted. What 
will happen if Schénberg does the same? What is left when the last 
bars of the above examples are omitted? 


What is then left is the texture of the later Schénberg, of which the 
following are examples taken from his piano pieces* :— 


in traneeribing these examples I have not spared the reader the generous ae 
measure of Rong | accidentals with which Schénberg has seen fit to # 
encumber his scores. His work is difficult enough to read, in all conscience. fi, 

he often writes it, it is simply maddening. Only Uncle Toby could do 
the matter justice. Parliamentary language is not enough 
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These passages do not actually occur at the end of their respective 
movements, but they differ in no essential respect from progressions 
that do represent finality in this sense. They are chosen for 
quotation because they are simple, restrained, coherent, even expres- 
sive in a vague way. They have everything indeed but meaning, as 
we have tried to define it. There is no interval or chord in them that 
cannot be found in works of classical derivation, but the definite 
orientation of an intelligible context which alone can give a system 
expressive values is to all appearances completely absent. There is 
no help for it. Signif'cance is not absolute, but relative. ‘‘ When 
everybody's somebody, then no one’s anybody.’’ If and when 
chromaticism has destroyed the conventional scales which give it 
meaning, then it will either have to adopt new conventions or else die 
of aimlessness. 

Schénberg retains the formal devices which are traditional : repeti- 
tion, variation, imitation, development, and so forth. The following 
passage from the five orchestral pieces (Op. 16) will show how frankly 
academic he can be in this respect, so far as mere outline goes. What 
is lacking throughout these later works is the whole category, root 
and branch, of melodic and harmonic values as they have hitherto 
been understood, and this omission is obviously deliberate and 
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One is tempted to ask what, if any, is the meaning of this music, in 
the artistic sense, to Schénberg himself, or to his imitators and 
admirers. Diffidently, for it is greatly daring to venture on the 
diagnosis of a mentality so endowed as Schénberg’s earlier works have 
proved his to be, we may perhaps be allowed to suggest, of two things, 
one. It is conceivable that to Schénberg himself the classical values 
are still there. The extreme and growing attenuation of them, which 
to the hearer seems finally to have snapped the bond completely, may 
still be present to the composer, giving his ideas a significance to him 
that the hearer is unable to grasp. These variations in sensitive- 
ness are universal. To the uncultivated ear Bach may be hardly 
more comprehensible than Schénberg. What is extreme in Schén- 
berg’s case is that unprejudiced study brings so little understanding to 
the mind. Then the critical failures of our predecessors begin to 
haunt us, and we are apt to conclude that lack of imaginative endow- 
ment is always the prerogative of the critic, never of the composer. 
This is a great assumption. May not the composer himself be writing 
in an unknown tongue, or in a shorthand peculiar to himself? May 
it not be a failure on his part that prevents that reciprocal relation 
which is comprehension? Posterity may succeed in deciphering his 
seript, but this also is pure assumption. There is a degree beyond 
which the esoteric becomes inhuman. 

Alternatively, and this, though tentative, is an explanation that 
would seem to agree with many of the facts, Schénberg may have 
intellectualised the phenomena of increasing historical expansion into 
a system which amounts logically to pure chromaticism. In this 
medium he writes, and the product has no positive relations, nor is 
it designed to have any, with the traditional values of his forerunners. 
If this be true, however, he is hardly in better case. His contribution 
to music then becomes akin to that of the primitive man who first cut 
a few random holes in a reed and extemporised on the sounds so pro- 
duced. He may have fashioned the material medium of an art, but 
he is not yet an artist. Not until his sounds are organised into a com- 
municable system of relations, associations, values, will the product 
be what is understood by the art of music. If Schénberg and his 
followers are extemporising in this way, with the sole difference, and 
it is only a difference of degree, that their medium is the whole 
elaborate apparatus of music as it exists to-day, then they are exploit- 
ing what may conceivably become the vehicle of a certain degree of 
expression, but they cannot hope to find any but the very vaguest com- 
municable values in it. Intellectual craftsmanship there may be, but 
not true imaginative significance, for the imagination has not, in such 
a primitive medium, the recognisable landmarks that might give its 
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flight direction and purpose. When men are addressed in a language 
foreign to them, the sounds may be articulate, the tone of voice per- 
suasive, impassioned, vehement and so forth, but that is all the mean- 
ing they can extract. If it be a language of the speaker's own 
invention, then he is, and will for long if not for ever remain, to all 
intents and purposes dumb. 

This discussion is at an end. It has at least two serious flaws. It 
has concentrated attention on technical daring, and has therefore 
presented a picture of contemporary music from one angle only, and 
that not necessarily the most important. There have been not a few 
great artists who invented little, but consolidated much- Further, and 
for this the variety of its subject matter may be held responsible, it 
has pursued a scheme of classification which may find a certain justi- 
fication so far as it assists the analytical enquirer, but which should not 
be taken as more than a convenient form of presentation. Three 
tendencies have been outlined, the further evolution of classical 
harmony, the multiplication of tonalities, and the search for a more 
complete chromaticism. How shadowy are the boundaries between 
these divisions will be seen in a final example from Stravinsky, whose 
technique was in the main identified, and in many respects 
legitimately identified, with the phenomena of multiple tonality. 
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Ex. 68 is from the Chant du Rossignol. How many of the remarks 
applied to Bartdk, for instance, could not also be applied to the first 
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One is tempted to ask what, if any, is the meaning of this music, in 
the artistic sense, to Schénberg himself, or to his imitators and 
admirers. Diffidently, for it is greatly daring to venture on the 
diagnosis of a mentality so endowed as Schénberg’s earlier works have 
proved his to be, we may perhaps be allowed to suggest, of two things, 
one. It is conceivable that to Schénberg himself the classical values 
are still there. The extreme and growing attenuation of them, which 
to the hearer seems finally to have snapped the bond completely, may 
still be present to the composer, giving his ideas a significance to him 
that the hearer is unable to grasp. These variations in sensitive- 
ness are universal. To the uncultivated ear Bach may be hardly 
more comprehensible than Schénberg. What is extreme in Schén- 
berg’s case is that unprejudiced study brings so little understanding to 
the mind. Then the critical failures of our predecessors begin to 
haunt us, and we are apt to conclude that lack of imaginative endow- 
ment is always the prerogative of the critic, never of the composer. 
This is a great assumption. May not the composer himself be writing 
in an unknown tongue, or in a shorthand peculiar to himself? May 
it not be a failure on his part that prevents that reciprocal relation 
which is comprehension? Posterity may succeed in deciphering his 
seript, but this also is pure assumption. There is a degree beyond 
which the esoteric becomes inhuman. 

Alternatively, and this, though tentative, is an explanation that 
would seem to agree with many of the facts, Schénberg may have 
intellectualised the phenomena of increasing historical expansion into 
a system which amounts logically to pure chromaticism. In this 
medium he writes, and the product has no positive relations, nor is 
it designed to have any, with the traditional values of his forerunners. 
If this be true, however, he is hardly in better case. His contribution 
to music then becomes akin to that of the primitive man who first cut 
a few random holes in a reed and extemporised on the sounds so pro- 
duced. He may have fashioned the material medium of an art, but 
he is not yet an artist. Not until his sounds are organised into a com- 
municable system of relations, associations, values, will the product 
be what is understood by the art of music. If Schénberg and his 
followers are extemporising in this way, with the sole difference, and 
it is only a difference of degree, that their medium is the whole 
elaborate apparatus of music as it exists to-day, then they are exploit- 
ing what may conceivably become the vehicle of a certain degree of 
expression, but they cannot hope to find any but the very vaguest com- 
municable values in it. Intellectual craftsmanship there may be, but 
not true imaginative significance, for the imagination has not, in such 
@ primitive medium, the recognisable landmarks that might give ite 
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flight direction and purpose. When men are addressed in a language 
foreign to them, the sounds may be articulate, the tone of voice per- 
suasive, impassioned, vehement and so forth, but that is all the mean- 
ing they can extract. If it be a language of the speaker's own 
invention, then he is, and will for long if not for ever remain, to all 
intents and purposes dumb. 

This discussion is at an end. It has at least two serious flaws. It 
has concentrated attention on technical daring, and has therefore 
presented a picture of contemporary music from one angle only, and 
that not necessarily the most important. There have been not a few 
great artists who invented little, but consolidated much- Further, and 
for this the variety of its subject matter may be held responsible, it 
has pursued a scheme of classification which may find a certain justi- 
fication so far as it assists the analytical enquirer, but which should not 
be taken as more than a convenient form of presentation. Three 
tendencies have been outlined, the further evolution of classical 
harmony, the multiplication of tonalities, and the search for a more 
complete chromaticism. How shadowy are the boundaries between 
these divisions will be seen in a final example from Stravinsky, whose 
technique was in the main identified, and in many respects 
legitimately identified, with the phenomena of multiple tonality. 


Ex. 68 is from the Chant du Rossignol. How many of the remarks 
applied to Bartdk, for instance, could not also be applied to the first 
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four bars of the above passage? The melody is perhaps just a little 
nearer to tradition, near enough it may be to express a rarefied yet 
unmistakable beauty. The arpeggios again are akin to Bartdk, with 
perhaps just a little more flavour of an old form, if not of the old 
substance. And the chords that are afterwards wrapped round these 
two ideas are very near Schénberg, though again there is more 
sequence, if not more intrinsic consonance. It is at these fringes of 
resemblance that classification is a clumsy device. No juggling with 
formule will serve. Discrimination must be as vital and as subtle as 
music itself, for in the artistic consciousness, as elsewhere, all extremes 
meet. 

There remains, finally, the question so often raised as to whether 
or no all or any of these contemporary developments can aspire to 
permanent worth. To this we believe there is no rational answer. 
The classics are classics because accumulated experience has found 
in them the most permanently satisfying embodiment of values that 
have gained universal assent. Beethoven was not classic either to 
himself or to his contemporaries. It was the unnumbered music- 
lovers who magnified his art by comprehending it, and who, from 
among many prophets, declared him to be true. So will posterity 
deal with us, seeing clearly where we have failed and where succeedad 
in the cultivation of new and fertile means of expression, and our 
children will also choose from among us those creative artists who, in 
the accepted medium, had things of greatest import to say. We may 
envy our successors their perspective. We cannot forestall their 
verdict. 


Gzorcz Dyson. 
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Discussion of this composer has raised a fog of conflicting opinions. 
His eccentricities have caused good judges of music to doubt whether 
he is worth understanding. Our present aim is merely to dispel, if 
possible, a few outer layers of the fog; to see the man and his works 
clearly enough to be able to state the problem. To presume to have 
solved it would be rash indeed. 

In England the chief idea current about Satie is that he is a 
musical humorist of a childish and affected type. He is the writer 
of little sets of piano pieces with laboriously absurd titles; wisps of 
music plastered with facetious directions and descriptive comments. 
Stacks of notes, attendant swarms of faithful accidentals, are what we 
expect in modern music; Satie’s wisps are sometimes half buried in 
verbal commentary. Often their queer look on paper is enhanced by 
the absence of bar-lines, key signature and dynamic marks. This 
music has no interest for the usual type of pianoforte virtuoso; it can 
never be popular in concert rooms. That certain Parisian critics 
should vociferate about it, proclaim a musical gospel according to 
Satie, and hail him father of a school, may be in the nature of things. 
The more readily, on that account, will many English lovers of music 
turn impatiently away. 

Apart from the few amongst us who always accept the latest gospel, 
from Paris, Russia, or elsewhere, we English are still puzzled and 
suspicious about the function of humour in music. Acquired German 
traditions die hard. We admit that music need not always be striving 
and yearning, that a serious composer may unbend, as Beethoven did 
in his scherzos. Perhaps we have still a superstitious reverence for 
humour of the fierce and angry kind, and for bitter humour, with 
tragedy round the corner. Good humour, gaiety, joy in life, we can 
appreciate ; say, in Chabrier, or in Haydn, or in much of Beethoven's 
earlier work. The wit of Ravel, the lighter moods of Debussy, we 
find more difficult, because here we detect an element of calculation, 
less of impulse and more of technical finesse. More puzzling still—if 
indeed, it be worth the puzzling over—do we find the deliberate 
banter, the fantastic clowning of Satie. 

Whatever we may think of his music, it expresses a definite and 
singular point of view, in an idiom consummately fashioned for its 
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purpose. Many years have passed since Erik Satie set out on his 
voyage of musical discovery. He was born in 1855, seven years before 
Debussy, and twenty years before Ravel. An organist in Honfleur, 
his native town, taught him to love plainsong. Satie made a study of 
medieval church polyphony; at the Paris Conservatoire he was a 
fellow pupil of Dukas and Camille Chevillard. He published late, his 
first collection, the Sarabandes for piano, appearing in 1887. This 
year saw Chabrier’s comic opera, Le roi malgré lui, and Debussy’s 
cantata, La damoiselle élue. Important as these two works un- 
doubtedly were, as manifestations oi the French musical renaissance, 
it is safe to say that the dozen’ pages or so of the Sarabandes were 
more important still. 

These three slow grave dances—a curious beginning for a humorist 
in music—have for rhythmic basis the triple-time swing of the classical 
saraband. But they contain harmonies which in 1887 were either a 
scandal or a revelation, according to their hearers’ habit of mind : rich 
chains of chords in ninths, lapsing and modulating in luscious rainbow 
hues, yet kept from cloying us too quickly by the subtle use of common 
chords which the study of old polyphony can teach. Both these 
features are clear in our first example : 
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E The dances have a grave beauty of melodic phrase, largely caught 
; from plainsong, and a unity of design in the gradual filling out of the 
- rhythm which we notice in playing the three in succession. Their 
* faults are obvious: the composer is obsessed with his ninths; the 
phrase-blocks of chords, in sentences duly repeated, and the prevailing 
oe sameness of mood, are very monotonous. But though these works are 
eS not built for eternity, their place in musical history is sure. Debussy 
hol in 1887 showed no sign of his distinctive harmonic language. What- 
‘a ' ever hints he may have taken for it from Franck or Chabrier, and 
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later from Moussorgsky, it was Satie who gave him the broadest hint 
of all. It is instructive to compare the Sarabandes with the younger 
composer’s exanaple of the same dance form in his suite Pour le piano, 
where Satie’s harmonic methods are clearly felt as a basis. 

The next set of dances, the Gymnopédies, reveals a more finished 
art. It betrays, too, some of the chief mental preoccupations of the 
composer. His obsession with the technical problems of miniature 
dance form explains the fact that these pieces are virtually one piece, 
written three times over. (We may note here his fad, sometimes 
mere affectation, for turning out his works in groups of three.) In each 
of the Gymnopédies the ideas are poured into a similar mould, but 
there are slight variations in phrase-balance and in harmonic shading. 
Melody is inclined to be modal, a flat seventh here and there enhancing 
the antique flavour of the finely-sculptured ‘phrases that float mourn- 
fully over a slow pulsing bass : 


x 


P 


Helped by the title, we can picture to ourselves Greek youths 
dancing, as if some vase-painting had come to grave and comely life. 
And thus early, we suspect that Satie’s way of writing music is to 
present a ‘‘ shadow-show in sound; phantom figures strange 
enough sometimes, in all conscience, but nearly always with a 
sculptural quality about them. 

These dances fascinated Debussy, who orchestrated the first and 
third of them. The opening phrase of the first, which we have quoted 
above, will sound familiar to students of Ravel. It lingered in his 
mind when he wrote the slow waltz measure in his Mother Goose 
suite, ‘“ Les entretiens de la Belle et de la Béte ”’ : 
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We pass more quickly over the three Gnossiennes (1889). In the 
first of these a welcome vigour takes the place of the languor of the 
Gymnopédies. The piece, though in a different rhythm, suggests one 
of Chopin’s more barbaric mazurkas, with its grace notes, its strong 
accents, and its much-repeated phrases. In the second, the composer 
experiments with intricate syncopations. 

A turning-point in his career came with the ‘nineties. The rather 
strained gravity relaxed. For the first time his face showed the 
suggestion of a smile, distasteful to many; a smile of mockery that 
brought with it the tricks and aberrations of his middle period. He 
had seen through the Wagnerian infatuation, then at its height in 
France. The prestige of Parsifal, in particular, had set flowing a 
wave of would-be mysticism and occultism in music. As Rolland 
cruelly put it, there were ‘‘ too many monkey Wagners.’’ In a series 
of little works with occult-sounding titles—Sonneries de la Rose Croiz, 
Préludes du Fils des Etoiles—Satie coolly smiled at all this, amusing 
himself as he did so with some extraordinary harmonic experiments. 
The opening of the last-named work 
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with its superimposed fourths, anticipates Scriabin. Not that they 
are made to say anything arresting : Satie just marshals them in block 
formation, as he marshalled his ninths in the Sarabandes. The 
French direction of nuance, in this last example, heralds a swarm of 
such things, which have varying degrees of aptness or of offence. 
** Pale et hiératique,’’ ‘‘ Comme une douce demande,” certainly give 
French and English performers a more intimate idea of the shades 
of expression required than they well could in an Italian rendering. 
On the other hand, ‘‘ Pas trop frémir,”’ written over a series of solemn 
** ecclesiastical ’’ chords, is a bit of blague, though with a certain 
value as an indication of nuance. It was not till later that Satie 
threw the reins over the neck of verbal buffoonery. 

Clearly, some revulsion of feeling had stirred in him. He had 
worked, hitherto, almost alone; now, as a friend of Debussy, he was 
consciously helping to define the principles of the modern French 
school. Well known as they are—and, indeed, already much modified 
—the more salient of these principles may again be stated. 
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Negatively, revolt, in the name of French art, against the excesses 
of Wagnerism, against ‘‘ mighty contraptions,’’ riots of emotion, 
eternal seriousness, humorless pedantry, extravagance of means. 
Positively, a chiselled art, using the choicer flowers of harmony, given 
to pleasantry and wit; marshalling no great phalanxes of sound, but 
rather disentangling strands and colours, to mix them again, frugally, 
in the delicate record of an impression. This art blows coolly into 
Henri de Regnier’s little reed, which through quotation by Rolland 
and others has become a symbol of the movement : 


“Un petit roseau m’a suffi 
Pour faire frémir l’herbe haute.”’ 

However, though their root principles had much in common, the ways 
of Debussy and Satie lay apart. Debussy made entrancing discoveries 
in a new world of sound. But in time his zest for technical means of 
recording the new subtleties of his impressions gave way to torpor, to 
reiteration of pet devices and formule. In a word, his discoveries 
possessed him: he had made a path into the jungle, but he never 
came out. Satie, meanwhile, kept on a straight road: a cold, arid 
road if you will, but one that led somewhere—led, in fact, to the 
most modern French music, with whatever of promise it holds. 

His Pidces froides (1897) are in two groups of three: Airs a faire 
fuir, and Danses de travers. The tedious facetiousness of these titles 
need not worry us. The pieces are “‘ froides ’’ possibly in the sense 
that they are abstract, unemotional. They are almost without dynamic 
marks. But they have really more spirit and less constraint than 
the composer’s previous work. The writing is more athletic; the 
sliding blocks of harmony are less in evidence. The opening of the 
first of the Danses de travers : 


gives a good idea of the texture of all three. They are one succession 
of smooth, subtle modulations, unified by a firm bass and a severely 
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consistent pattern of wave-like arpeggios, over which short phrases 
of the type marked (a) rise and fall with a cold inevitableness that is 
strangely impressive. These pieces are classical in a true sense, 
classical in their firmness and evonomy of workmanship and in their 
broad impersonality which yet does not belie the expression of a 
definite mood. The Airs 4 faire fuir are lighter in spirit. In the 
second of them Satie unbends in a charming dance-measure : 


which has much of the sculptured grace of the Gymnopédies, but a 
lilting spring in Place of their tiresome languor. The verbal indica- 
tions in all these Pieces vary in character ; some are childishly facetious, 
others expressive. ‘‘ Etre visible un moment,’’ for instance, suggests 
aptly the momentary brightening of tone to be aimed at when the 
phrase (a) in Example 5 appears in octaves in the course of the 
Danses de travers. ‘‘ Se le dire,’’ too, is a neat and eminently French 
way of describing a pianissimo that should sound like an “‘ aside.”’ 


Satie’s next phase was unlooked for, though really consistent. 
Before giving himself to the expression of his most original musical 
ideas, he attended the Schola Cantorum, and wrote some 
“* scholastic ’’ pieces for piano duet—Apergues désagréables and 
En habit de cheval. Mainly fugues or chorales, these works testify 
to his preoccupation with matters of technique. He was sharpening 
his weapons. In due time came his busiest phase, the period of the 
works that have stamped on the minds of many the impression that 
he is a childish trifler in music. 

The ‘‘ trick of singularity *’ seems innate in some men. The 
genuine pioneer in art may fall a victim to it. Some of Debussy’s 
ways—not only his musical mannerisms, but svch fads as putting the 
titles at the end of his Préludes—betray pose as well as artistic inten- 
tion. The bewildering tricks of Meredith’s later style spring partly 
from his genius, partly from pose and habit. So, in some degree, with 
Satie. His freaks also betray a revulsion, already noted, from 
emotional parade, from that profaning of inner deeps that was going 
on all round him. We may say, brutally, that he scorned big things 
because his nature was too small for them; that criticism, by itself, 
leaves unassailed the miniature perfection of much work he has done. 
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We shall see, too, that behind that grotesque shield of blague he could 
indulge, when he cared, human emotional qualities often denied him. 
His wit, now at its sharpest, had by this time found the aptest tools 
to its hand—a style of writing pointed and stripped as scarcely any 
other musical style has been in modern times. Sincs the Gymno- 
pédies, too, his mind had never wandered far from its concern for the 
portrayal, in musical miniature, of figures in motion. This law of 
his artistic nature, for it ig hardly less, was now to operate in many 
ways, ranging from tenderness to buffoonery, in the busy period cul- 
minating in 1918. We quote a few varied, but typical instances. 

In Vieux sequins et vieilles cuirasses—a title suggestive of objects 
in a museum—the first number is called ‘‘ Chez le marchand d'or, 
Venise, xiii® siécle.’’ We are to think of a medieval miser among his 
bags of gold. The music, with its slowly mincing rhythm, seems at 
first to dehumanise him into a marionette or a gnome; but so tender, 
so gracious are both melody and harmony that before the little 
** shadow-show ”’ is over we recognise the work for what it is—a piece 
of musical satire of the gentlest kind, consummately finished from the 
first note to the last : 


Our pleasure in this musical knick-knack is likely to be impaired 
if we bother ourselves with the too realistic verbal directions with 
which Satie sprinkles his pages. He seldom gives his hearers credit 
for imagination : he seems to have no fear, either, that this insistence 
on detail may limit the evocative power of his music. Our next 
example, Véritables préludes flasques, pour un chien, is, in some 
peoples’ eyes, possibly harder to defend. We invoke Dr. Tovey, who 
in the last supplement to the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ’’ admitted 
that it was ‘‘ amusing enough.’’ The first section of this work is a 
‘* §évare réprimande.’’ Thunderous octaves go stalking about in the . 
left hand, under flying arpeggios that shower themselves down ; the dog 
is clearly having a bad time. In ‘‘ Seul & la maison”’ a little quaver 
figure wanders forlornly from key to key, with p:tifal short phrases 
above it : 
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the impression of fear and loneliness in this tiny little piece is quite 
as genuine as in Schumann's picture of the frightened child in the 
Kinderscenen. ‘‘ Attentivement! ’’ the dog’s ears prick up; rescue is 
at hand. ‘‘ On joue ’’; and the right hand scurries in fourths and 
fifths, the left throws out joyful dotted rhythms, ragtime breaks out 
ecstatically, the romp is all over the keyboard at once; and the 
technical means by which the composer suggests the floppy abandon 
of a thing on four legs give it verisimilitude. 

We could defend—though have we the courage?—even more outré 
specimens of Satie’s art. Three charmingly witty dance measures, 
from the musical point of view, are the Trois valses du Précieux 
dégoaté. This gentleman is a lady-killer, he wears an eyeglass; like 
Sir Willoughby, he ‘‘ has a leg.’’ His three dances are musically as 
finished and polished (with all their satire) as he could wish to be 
himself; but the composer nearly drowns these pieces under his tire- 
some verbal humour. Even more childish is the guying of Pelléas, of 
Chabrier’s Espafia, and of other well-known things, in which else- 
where he chooses to indulge. 

Even at his best, and when his taste is surest, is he attempting the 
impossible? Music is perhaps too vague and fluid a medium for his 
sharply realistic fancies. But so clear-cut, so pointed, so economical 
is his art as to compel us sometimes to admit that he has cut out 
in music figures, shapely or grotesque, with the quality of the ‘‘ marble, 
the onyx, the enamel ’’ of which Gautier writes, and to which, as 
artistic media, he promises eternity. And, thanks to musical rhythm, 
these miniature figures move: they live and disport themselves in 
the mind. 

Satie, then, seems likely to live as a musical miniaturist. Larger 
forms, of course, he has attempted, notably Parade, the ballet in which 
he collaborated with Picasso and Cocteau; the famous ballet that set 
Paris by the ears in 1917, and set critics writing later of the inspira- 
tion caught by the French ‘‘ Six ’’ from his realistic art. And lately, 


. a8 inaccessible to us as Parade, there is his ‘‘ drame symphonique,”’ 
_ Socrate, a work in which M. Guido Gatti finds qualities of mysticism 


and idealism, a return to the serious spirit and the Greek inspiration 
of his younger days. Truly, the man is a problem. Solution will 
come, but the time is not yet. 

W. Waicur Rozzers. 
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I wit try to describe a week of pure pleasure I had in August. It 
was in a house with twenty and in a village with three hundred people 
as happy as the day was long. And the day was long. It began at 
seven with the bathing detachment, unless the riding squad had 
preceded them at six. By nine, thirteen pianos were going in school- 
rooms, gymnasiums and refectories, and a normal day’s work of the 
summer school of the English Folk-Dance Society at Aldeburgh had 
begun. Such conveniences and amenities are hardly to be found at 
any seaside place at this time of year; and the E.F.D.S. owes much 
to the kindness of Mrs. Dudley Hervey, who placed the buildings and 
fine grounds of Belstead School at its disposal. 

Aldeburgh is chiefly known as a golf course, but that is for the 
moment out of my picture. The houses run north and south, one 
row taking refuge behind another from the east winds, which forgot 
to blow while we were there, up from a ‘pebbly, uneventful beach. 
The sea is said to have encroached: at any rate the rocks are not 
now to be seen which Crabbe, a native of Aldeburgh who was 
afterwards curate there, spoke of in his rhymed prose, too timid to 
dare the dangers of the poetical deep. A broad river comes from a 
shallow lake to the north-east and runs a couple of miles south to 
Orford—both lake and river ideal for those who are not good sailors 
in either sense of the word. To get to the sea is a matter of a few 
minutes on foot, but by water it is four miles. 

There is no record that Shakespeare was ever at Aldeburgh, but his 
Flerizel knew instinctively that ‘‘ a wave of the sea’’ is the very 
emblem of the dance. It is not till one sees these country dances that 
one feels the truth of that. His vision was not troubled with artificial 
ballets and animal bunny-hugs. The dances he knew were just these 
morrises and rounds and eights and sixes and longways-for-as-many- 
as-will. And these do not distort the body or turn the passions awry. - 
They are as fresh as May and as keen as December. They are too 
energetic to be compatible with late hours and too busy to leave room 
for philandering. Exercise provides all the rouge needed; arduous 
movements preclude elaborate frocks. The men are at last happy— 
in flannels without a collar. Everybody is always wanted, so there 
are no wallflowers. Youth is no merit and age no bar. There is 
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scope for all the athlete’s grace, but even the lame can take a part. 
And we, we English, invented them. 

At nine o'clock, then, Mr. Sharp and I go our rounds, he to see to 
‘what is wanted and I to see what I came to see. One room holds 
only two sixes and there are six more who have to sit out. I notice 
these first. They are not talking or laughing or looking out of window 
or at the clock; they are as intent on the business in hand as if the 
weaving feet and swinging bodies were their own. In another there 
is ample space for four or five sets, and there, in Playford’s words— 
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Neweastle 


The first man and 8. wo. (third woman) take hands and meet, the 
first wo. and 8, man, lead out againe then holding up your hands, the 
other foure cast off and come under your armes to their places 
2. (prima volta). The other foure the like .% (seconda volta).* 


—or in the words of Ariel— 
then take hands: 
Curtsied when you have, and kist 
the wild waves whist: 
Foote it featly heere and theere.+ 


Tt all looks beautiful to me, but to their more experienced eyes 
there are a score of little faults the spectators are mentally 
resolving not to be guilty of—until they get up and commit twenty 
more. There is nothing really difficult, apart from one or two special 


“In modern English.—First man and third woman lead forward a double 
(four steps), change hands, and lead back a double, while third man cad eet 
woman do same. First man and third woman hold up their arms and 
make an arch; while third man and first woman do the same. Fourth man 
and fourth woman now cast off (turn outwards, the man right and the 
woman left, atid dance outside the general set), pass between the first man 
and the third woman and return to the same places; while the second man 
and second woman cast off in like manner, pass between th’vd man and first 
woman and return to the same places. 


., t The ae terms are in italics. The present euphemism for kist is 
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steps or shuffles, but everything must be perfect before you can get 
the feel of the dance as a whole. And so the instructor goes patiently 
on explaining and correcting and showing bit by bit, and the still 
more patient musician picks up the dance at the exact half-bar, 
knowing it by heart and watching the feet. It is like coaching an 
eight, where the problem is to hammer hard but humorously at the 
point that matters most, and yet keep an eye on the contributory 
sources of error; and again, unlike it, because here you can always 
get into the boat and show how it ought to be done, and there is 
seldom any need to proclaim the individnal’s faults to the rest of the 
crew or the onlookers on the towpath. 

All this is merely learning one’s notes and practising scales; very 
necessary to acquire, and any dancer who has not got this technique 
is likely to be left sadly in the lurch later on. Out of our eighteen at 
least ten will master this, seven will make a presentable show, and 
one will be so defective in the sense of rhythm that his labour is really 
thrown away. But out of our eighteen, again, only two will go on 
to get that ‘‘ figure-sense,”” that knowledge of where you are and 
what you are a part of, which makes the perfect dancer. This cannot 
be learned in the class with others who know at present as little 
about the real spirit of the thing aé oneself, and so we go on now 
to a gathering of the whole school to sing folk-songs and to witness 
a demonstration fromm the staff. These are not unconnected. The 
beauty of a folk-song is not in this line or that phrase of tune or 
story, but in the way the story sinks in with each repetition of the 
tune and the tune gets new life from each incident of the story. 
When a number of these songs are taken together, and especially 
when a large number of people sing them and show by the way they 
do it what they think of each, this beauty is apt to come out, and 
it is closely analogous to the corporate beauty of the dance, as these 
picked dancers ‘‘ demonstrate ’’ it. Even they get it only at certain 
moments in a dance, when they can forget to think how they are 
doing it and who is looking and what it is for, at one of those times 
when it is just so and not otherwise and there’s no more to be said 
about it. 

On other days the Director will perhaps give an address, just an 
overflowing of his wide knowledge and deep enthusiasm for a subject’ 
in which all present are immensely interested, chaffing his students 
on their various forms of misplaced energy or himself on his 
** traditional ’’ volubility. Everything here is ‘‘ tradition,” so there 
has arisen, naturally enough, Mr. Sharp’s tradition ’’; it is 
supposed that he found a little and invented much, that he has 
idealised the mumbled steps of a few tottering old men, just as 
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seventeen years ago they said he had patched up and otherwise 
restored the few dozens of songs he had managed to find in Somerset. 
** Not at all,”’ he said; ‘* I'll tell you how it all was.” 


Morris. ‘‘ I saw my first morris in the year of the Boer War at 
Headington (Oxford). I happened quite suddenly upon this dance 
and realised at once that I had found a great art that I knew nothing 

a if of. They were led by Mr. Kimber, a young man then, and my 
— knowledge is largely based on what he told me, though modified by 
— what I learned elsewhere; those of you who saw him dance at New 
College a few months ago saw morris at its very best. 

‘“* The next morris I saw was at Bidford—Shakespeare’s ‘‘ drunken 
Bidford.’’ This had been “‘ revived ’’ and, as I afterwards saw, was 


ms . . not wholly to be trusted. Then came Winster (Derbyshire) and 
ae 1 | Bampton and Eynsham (Oxfordshire). These four (excluding the 
revival) are the only sides with the normal dance and an unshaken 
. ' tradition that I have actually seen. A word about Bampton. The 
af ff dance still goes on there, and many from Oxford and elsewhere have 
a | been to see it, but they have not seen what I saw. The men of 


1908 are dead or have dropped out and their successors make a very 

poor side; so when my readers compare what they see with my a 

account of it (in the third Morris book), no wonder they say I invent. 3 

) I don’t do that ; I'll tell you how it’s done. ‘ 

iby ‘* From those four sides I got enough idea of the dance to be able 4 
to note it down afterwards from a single individual, however old. 


| It was in this way I noted Longborough and Sherborne 
| 


} | (Gloucestershire), Field Towu (Oxon), also, with the help of others, 
\ Bucknell, Bledington and Adderbury (Oxon), Ilmington (Warwick), 
Brackley (Northants) and Abingdon (Berks.); and George Butterworth 
got Badby (Northants). To take an instance :—I had in my early 
days made the acquaintance at Longborough of old Harry Richards, 


from whom I had got several dance tunes, which to me were good 
tunes and nothing more. But now that I had seen the morris I 
thought I would try him again and see if I could not get some steps 
wat of him. I arrived, tracked him out across the fields, and he 
cocognised me and knew what I wanted, but looked down at his clayey 
: boots. I conveyed to him that there was no time like the present 
: and there in the rain we retreated behind a haystack. He did a step, 
I copied, was corrected, repeated is, and so on, till I had got them 
q all. When we had done, the farmer stepped out of the hedge, where 
he had been watching us, with ‘ Why, Harry, I’ve known you these 
twenty years and never knew you were a dancer.’ The only effect of 
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this was that Harry never again would show me any dances outside 
his own house. 

‘* The old men could give me many steps and figures that the 
present generation had forgotten, but the young men could show me 
the style and vigour that should be put into them. At the same time 
I took care to verify everything from some other source, and there 
are few cases—the processional figure in the Adderbury and the 
mixture of morris and country dance at Winster occur to me—which 
stand unsupported. The method of noting I used was based on 
Feuillet’s accepted system and Thoinot Arbeau. But the difficult 
thing was to transmit the style and character. These could not be 
reduced to verbal rules. I tried first in 1906 with the aid of Miss Neal 
and Mr. MaclIlwaine and their ‘ Esperance Club’ of working girls, 
so as to get the dance into being with a view to its dissemination ; 
but the job really required trained teachers, which of course they 
were not. I started again at the Chelsea Polytechnic in 1908. I had 
always made a point of learning to do every step myself so that 
I could show them every detail, and I kept these accurate by 
comparison with other traditional dancers. This experiment impressed 
upon me the urgent necessity of erecting some authority to control 
and direct the work of dissemination and shield the dances from 
certain dangers. 

‘‘ The first of these was the fear lest the songs and dances should 
become a cult and be exploited as quaint antiques—‘ the things those 
dear peasants dance and sing, you know!’—and be protected from 
the common herd ; whereas of course it was to the common herd that 
they belonged, and to them that I meant to restore their lost heritage. 
Then, again, I was afraid of those who would see in them nothing 
more than useful material for pageantry, pastoral plays, or for 
exploitation in the theatre, with emphasis laid on the costume. The 
Principal of one of the largest and oldest Women’s Colleges in 
America, for instance, when I had explained to her the nature and 
significance of folk-dancing, its artistic possibilities and the advantages 
of introducing it into her College, blandly remarked that the idea 
appealed to her strongly for she saw how wonderfully folk-dances 
would lend themselves to a colour scheme! Or again, the head of a 
Physical Training College who, after we had gone through 
‘ Trunkles,’ took out his watch and said ‘ Extraordinarily beautiful 
dance; why, your pulse has only gone up 2 per second!’ Lastly, 
the philanthropist who thinks only of his charity and not at all of 
the art. Time has proved that these fears were not ill-founded; we 
have had to fight very hard against one and all of them. I consider 
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it no mean triumph that we have given three London festivals in 
a theatre and have come out—dances and dancers—unscathed. 

“* Now for a few dates. In 1910 the Folk-Dance Club was started, 
and the E.F.D.8. was founded November, 1911. Schools have been 


held as follows :-— 
Year. Easter. Summer. Xmas. Numbers. 
1911 — Stratford-on- | Stratford 320 
Avon 

1912 ~~ Stratford Stratford 410 

1913 — Stratford Stratford 600 

1914 Stratford 550 

Stratford 
1915 — Meine } 494 
Amherst, Mass.) 

1916 { Stratford § 380 
— 1917 _— Amherst, Mass.| New York 320 
— | 1918 — New York Stratford 130 
— 1919 | York | Stratford Chelsea 1340 
— 
— ‘ , (| Cheltenham 
ee i} 1921 Manchester Cheltenham Chelsea 1780 

1922 | Aldeburgh Cheltenham | Chelsea 1504 

Aldeburgh 
1923 |{ } Aldeburgh | Chelsea 1830 
. Tt Altogether 11,674 weekly courses, i.e., one person for one week. 


“You would perhaps like to know how I think the morris as we 
dance it compares with the traditional dancing I have seen. Many 
imagine that ours is far superior and that we have beaten the morris 
men on their own ground. In some respects ours is the 
better. We can and do give more time to the perfecting 
of the steps and movements. We can produce a side of 
approximately equal dancers, and that is what the old dancers 
were scarcely ever able to do. And our repertory is much 
larger; our men know many different traditions, whereas the 
regular morris men knew only their own. On the other hand our 
own movements are much more regular, uniform and stereotyped. 
This is a blemish, but I do not see how it is to be avoided, at 
any rate at this stage of our career; later on we may be able to relax 
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and take liberties as the traditional dancers do, keeping the spirit 
rather than the letter. Our morris is duller than theirs; the step 
doesn’t sparkle, it is heavier and more laboured. We have not their 
looseness and flexibility, especially of the hip-joint; however, I don't 
despair. Where we fail most, and I fear must always to some extent 
fail, is through our inability to forget ourselves and to lapse into a 
state of unselfconsciousness, of clairvoyancy, which all the traditional 
dancers seem to do so easily and naturally. Even the Bampton men, 
deplorable as they are technically, have this essential quality. If we 
now address ourselves to this problem with success, we shall import 
into our dancing more reserve, quietness, dignity, and more point; 
there will be more skill and less physical exertion. One of the old 
morris men defined good dancing as ‘ plenty of Brisk but no 
excitement.’ The way to get this is to pay the greatest attention 
to technique, just as the morris men do themselves; not to try to 
‘ make something out of ’ the dance, but to let the spirit of it come 
as conviction. 

** Sword dance. The first I saw was in 1910 at Kirkby Malzeard 
(Yorks.), well performed by middle-aged men, with an introductory 
song by an old man; then the Grenoside (1910) and later in the 
same year the Flamborough (left-handed). Since then I have seen 
and noted Sleights (1911) and Handsworth (Sheffield, 1912). In all 
cases they were first-rate sides, and I learned enough from them to 
note from single individuals Ampleforth, Askham Richard and Haxby 


in 1918, and others not yet published. The Escrick I got from an . 


old man (who died the day after) and two middle-aged men who 
knew something about it; George Butterworth, the schoolmaster and 
myself made up the six. 

‘* The plan for getting the morris from an individual would not 
do for the sword dance, because all six men were necessary. I used to 
work out the figures in my mind from the descriptions given me, 
arrange mantelpiece ornaments on a table, and get my sword dancer 
to tell me which to move where. Of rapper sword dances the first was 
the Swalwell and soon afterwards the Earsdon (1910). A year later 
with G. Butterworth the Winlaten, Beadnell and Walbottle (Northum- 
berland and Durham). The last was a revived dance, and I have my 
doubts about the style. I may add that I think we are not so good with 
the rapper as with the long sword; we cannot yet do the footing, the 
shufflestep, which any child in those parts does naturally without 
instruction ; nor have we the quietness and neatness which comes of 
the physical strength of the miners. - 

‘“* Country dances. I have seen several of these, most of them 
longways dances, in the counties of Warwick, Gloucester, Devon, 
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Somerset, Surrey and York, from old, young and middle-aged, and 
I remember a little of what I saw my elders do when I was a small 
boy. It was when I saw how slight and disjointed the knowledge of 
country dances was, as deciphered from Playford, and how accounts of 
ther were being published in which the technical terms were confused 
or misunderstood, that I determined to attack his 1,100-odd dances 
(in his 18 editions) and try to see what the truth was. As a result 
the figures of 159 dances have been recorded; for others, either the 
dance was undecipherable, or else either dance or tune not sufficiently 
characteristic to make record worth while. But Playford gives but 
slight indication of the steps, and though we may claim that those 
which we use have proved their value in practice, and answer the 
description of ‘ gay simplicity’ which has been given of them, and 
accord with indirect documentary evidence, we cannot say that there 
is undoubted authority behind them. The steps, however, are of 
quite minor importance in a figure dance, and of the figures 
themselves there is little doubt.’’ 


After a short adjournment for milk and biscuits, for dancing and 
singing are both exhausting things when they are done with vigour, 
work goes on till one ; the afternoon is free, and there is another hour 
and a half before dinner. When the weather permits, as it mostly did, 
the dancing is out of doors, and very beautiful sights were a 
demonstration by the staff one day, a performance of As You Like It 
by the Hervey-Grey company on another, and, on a third, an evening 
gathering of the whole 300 dancers till daylight died and all the colour 
went out of the frocks. These took place on a large lawn with rising 
sides fringed with elms and planes; the spectators luxuriated in shade 
and the dancers and actors revelled in the sun. For music there was 
fiddle and piano, or fiddle alone and pipe (with and without tabor). 


It is said that if you put six swords on the ground and ask anyone 
to ** lock ’’ them with his hands he will not do it under ten minutes; 
the sword dance makes the lock in five seconds by a single movement. 
It is true, the dance allows itself at least ten minutes of gloating on 
the prospect of the decapitation to which the lock is instrumental, 
and if you have a proper sense of the victim’s importance and the 
justice of his fate you will not consider these ill spent. Sharp is 
very great on all the folklore side. Many have tried to corner him cn 
the subject ; few have succeeded. Someone arrived from the watershed 
of the Thames, having noted all the public-house signs by the way, 
among which was ‘‘ The Cow Roast.’’ Sharp, half to himself, as 


something self-evident, said—‘‘ the sacrificial bull.’’ (Loud and 
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prolonged laughter, in which the speaker joined.) But, on the whole, 
the sword dance is better to do than to watch; it ought to go to the 
music, but doesn’t, because in this imperfect world somebody is 
always late at a vital point. But no matter. We ought all to be 
doing, not watching ; perhaps we shall, one day. 

The morris danced by men is a lovely sight, especially on grass. 
When women dance every tradition is inevitably falsified, and it 
looks all wrong—perhaps, therefore: but who would have the heart 
to say them No? The morris shakes the midriff—or wherever 
laughter comes from—more than any known occupation except a good 
day with the hounds. It also has some very good tunes which have 
a quaint way of going ‘* in augmentation ’’ at the capers, and then 
trundling on again as if nothing had happened, like someone who 
knows how not to spoil a joke. Why are not all the public schools of 
this country—and a fortiori the primary schools—getting up a morris 
side? Not for show, or to compete, or as a craze, or to satisfy 
parental demands—not for anything, but simply because it is such 
a topping thing to do. Or, well, yes, let them compete; put it in as 
one of the things that count for a house cup, with folk-songs, sword 
dance, and any other teamwork. It is the very thing for the hiatus 
between football and cricket. Let all sing who don’t dance, and all 
dance who don’t sing, and both count. 


But for the world at large, of both sexes and all ages and in any 
numbers, the country dance. If you have never seen one, your 
thoughts go off at once to the Sir Roger of old novels. But that was 
a weedy survival of a great period, preserved no doubt by its 
infectious tune (incidentally, a notable instance of wrong barring, by 
which nobody, however, is put out), There is only one person who 
cannot dance ‘‘ country ’’—that poor one-in-eighteen mentioned 
above—and even he cannot do any harm. A beginner learns a dozen 
in a week, and an ordinary member of the school knows thirty or 
forty of them; and that is quite enough to infect a neighbourhood 
with. The ‘‘ great period ’’ was 1650, perhaps earlier, to 1780. 
Other countries have sword and morris, but the country dance is our 
own. In it everyone has his turn and no one with two sound legs 
is left out. 


And now, what about it all—this movement; for everything is a 
** movement "’ nowadays? Well, it is an art, spelled, mercifully, 
with a small a. For Art is a theory, but art is a skill; Artists do that 
dreadful thing called expressing themselves, whereas artists have 
visions and vistas far beyond anything they actually do. I don’t think 
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either word crossed any mind at Aldeburgh, and certainly neither 
passed any lips. Someone, once, for gaiety of heart,- rigged a 
decadent necktie, drooped consumptively and murmured sepulchrally 
‘* Life! Eemotion!’’—that was the nearest we got to it. 

Being an art, it is in daily danger of becoming either a stunt or a 
commercial undertaking. That is, soon or late, the fate in this country 
of all arts but one. In poetry we own no superior; our line of major 
poets is almost continuous. And it is the one art which refuses to 
come out of its refuge in the heart and imagination, which no one 
can exploit because no one can adequately pay. The only way of 
exploiting poets is to run up at an auction the prices of their first 
editions, and even if that happens in their lifetime it does them no 
harm, because the purchaser’s last thought is to read the poetry. 

The safeguard that dancing of this kind has is that, though a skill, 
it can never be a great skill. It can never have its prima donnas at 
a thousand a night. It asks no more than you or I could do if we 
got into as much training as would take us up the Dent Blanche. 
It is not virtuosity at all that this dance aims at, but something much 
more difficult—the things that the fancy and the feeling dimly grope 
for behind the skill—the perfect adaptation of means to end, no waste, 
no ostentation, the rightness of rhythm, the being swallowed up in 
something greater than oneself, an intense sense of functioning 
properly. Obviously this is not a thing to exploit or make a stunt of; 
no one can enjoy that sort of inward delight by proxy. But that 
delight, like all things really worth having, is very hard to come by. 
Not one in ten gets it, though all go some way towards it. It is like 
making music—ten times as much fun as hearing someone else make 
it; though of course we must hear Kreisler and Pachmann and 
Chaliapin now and then, just to remind us that there are unattainable 
heights. 

I have just seen a thoughtful article in an American paper on the 
Hammersmith festival which ends thus :—‘‘ The English Folk-Dance 
movement is a wonderful thing, a strong thing provided the best 
thought in the educational world uses it rightly, the English Folk- 
Dance Society sets itself to reflect something more than the delights 
of a bygone age, and Mr. Sharp cuts his apronstrings while keeping 
a fatherly eye on the child of which he is so justly proud.’’ We have 
said something about right and wrong education. As to the delights of 
a bygone age, half at least of Sharp’s idea has been to restore to the 
country people their own invention. Whether that is possible, now 
that every villager can travel and get letters and newspapers ten 
times as fast and as far at a tenth of the cost, and every village that 
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has any pretence to beauty is inundated with motor-charabancs and 
threatened with a cinema, it is difficult to say. The other half was 
to provide a health-giving occupation, which should be a natural vent 
for the spirit of town and country alike. He has been at great 
pains to give the dance exactly as he found it, and it is for others 
to build on that foundation, as they have begun to do. Attempts 
have been made to set dances to a quart«t of Haydn and to Grainger’s 
Molly on the Shore, and to write music and dance round the subject of 
Old King Cole, and these are on their trial; a dozen more guch 
experiments will lead naturally on to English ballet, which will 
certainly be different from French and Russian. 

Sharp has spoken for himself on an earlier page, but there are 
some things which he did not say. He did not tell us that he has 
given all his labour free; or that he has suffered all his life from a 
complaint of which doctors know too little to say whether this air 
or that soil will be ‘‘ beneficial,’’ and so he rushes off at a moment's 
notice to capture a new dance, not knowing whether he is going to 
be normal or miserable there; or that he is one of those rare people 
who combine the instincts of a true artist with shrewd powers of 
organisation and the knowledge of men and women that these imply ; 
or that though most conversations are lectures or arguments and 
most arguments come round at last to folk-dance, yet he has formed 
his own opinions on most subjects of human interest, and where 
has not he is a good listener; or that when he does talk peo 
not as a rule want him to stop. When one day he takes his hand 
off the tiller a dozen hands will rush to seize it before the boat loses 
way; and as character placed him where he is, so character will 
decide which of them is to hold it. Character, and that sense of 
humour which consists mainly in thinking the jokes on yourself quite 
as good as the jokes on other people. It is curious how few have it, 
at sixty ; but no one can run a big show without it. 


There is little that could be said about the art of the dance which 
would not equally apply to the art of music, except that music is an 
established thing and dance is not. This great commercial nation, 
like the great legal nation of Rome, has hardly yet given the darice 
full rights of citizenship. We are right, when it covers its nakedness 
with such names as ‘‘ rhythmic’ (as if any real dance could be 
unrhythmical) or ‘‘ Greek *’ (as if the Greek vases could tell us any- 
thing about the way they danced any more than their poetry can tell 
us how they made music) or “‘ gymnastic ’’ (as if that were not a con- 
tradiction in terms): and all these are in use. But we are wrong if 
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we suppose that the natural use of the body is any less an art than 
the natural use of the fingers and vocal chords. Go and see it in its 
proper surroundings, and you will know. I did not believe till I saw. 
I have seen jazz, and it is a natural enough thing, and wholesome, 
except for a certain tang there is in it. But that just makes the 
difference ; art does not divide its sway with anything else—not with 
morals, nor even with non-morals. It is itself a religion, or it is 
nothing. These English dances are a touchstone ; they repel those for 
whom artistically there is no hope and attract those only who would 
blush to hear themselves called artists. 


There are enough people dotted about who know good music when 
3 they hear it—who can recognise it in the street, if it is there, quite 
as well as in the drawing-room, if it is there, and equally in the song 
and the symphony—to make a court of appeal. They cannot argue 
about it or prove a case, but they test it silently, and in consequence 
go to hear it again or stay away. They are not in the least taken in 
by performers’ airs and graces, or attracted by advertisements or 
notices, they are hardly influenced by fashion or prejudice and very 
little by personality. Their judgment may easily be, and frequently 
is, shouted down; but, because they do not assert it, it is none the 
less secure. They have compared the flavours and developed a taste ; 
there is nothing ‘‘ high-brow ’’ about this, a child may have it in his 
degree quite as often as a wiseacre. They have acquired an ear 
for the “* thrusts and strains ’’ of music, just as, if they follow hounds, 
they have ‘* an eye for country.” 

It could be the same with the dance if we knew more about it. The 
dance has not coiled itself about our habits of life as music has. It 
means, on the whole, late hours, expense and fuss, in domestic circles, 
and a spectacular show in public. The true mode of approach to it 
would be that taken somewhere every day in the East End. The one 
valid argument for the barrel-organ is that somewhere, though we 
may not have the pleasure of seeing them, children are dancing to it; 
and the thought of this makes it possible to-bear that terrible daily 
visitation when we must put aside the book we are reading or the 
letter we are writing and do something of absorbing interest, but with- 
out sustained thought. If we could do often to a live fiddle what those 
children do seldom to a dead machine we should begin to have canons 
of criticism. We should know instinctively that dancing is not a series 
of stances and postures, but the most economical way of getting from 
one flower on the carpet to another. We should be able to distinguish 
the movements in the Russian ballet which were based on immutable 
principles and resulted in beauty from the overloadings which pro- 
duced only a frazzle of excitement. There is no excitement—only 
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“* Brisk ’’—in the country-dance; and that is, perhaps, one reason 
why Mr. Diagilev, after telling me one day that he proposed to in- 
corporate some of our folk-dances, eventually left them aside. We 
should begin to think, like a skater, less about what our legs and arms 
and more about what our bodies were doing, and to leave each to its 
proper task—the body to throw its weight in the direction intended 
(as a rider throws his heart over the hedge), the legs to support it, 
and the arms to add impetus and adjust balance. 

Well; there, anyway, are these folk-dances of ours for us to take or 
leave. As you have seen, about two thousand people think it worth 
while to come for a week once a year and refresh their memories (or 
make them) at a ‘‘ school ’’; and we cannot suppose that these people 
do nothing with the dance when they get home, so that many thousands 
of men, women and children know and care about it already. When 
the engineer of all this happiness is eventually laid on the shelf the 
dance will be on its trial. If it then proves itself to be a real thing 
it will live; if not, it had better die. And there for the present we 


will leave it. 
A. H. Fox Srravoways. 
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THE ORCHESTRAL TREATMENT OF THE 
-TIMPANI 


Ir seems to be not entirely fanciful to connect the fairly widespread 
decline in reverence for Beethoven with the conditions of concert- 
giving in England to-day. Opportunity for rehearsal is so limited 
that in the ordinary way a classical symphony, being a standard 
work well-known to the players, is squeezed out and allowed, at most, 
a few minutes, in order that an unfamiliar modern work may receive 
adequate rehearsal. Thus, unavoidably, there must be many concert- 
goers who never hear any but an insufficiently rehearsed performance 
of a classical symphony ; they do not find out before passing judgment 
that the performance they have heard is faulty, and the result is that 
they form a considerably less favourable opinion of such a work than 
they would have formed after a first-rate rendering. 


And these imperfections of performance are not merely positive— 
inaccurate phrasing, carelessness of attack and the like—but they are 
also negative; small alterations are not made which should be made. 
For there is an army rule which, within reasonable limits, has an 
analogous application in music: when a subordinate officer has 
been given certain orders by an absent superior and certain unex- 
pected circumstances arise, where, in the opinion of the subordinate, 
the superior officer would have cancelled the orders he had given and 
issued others to meet the emergency, it is the duty of the subordinate 
to act as though this had actually been done. What corresponds in 
the sphere of music to these unforeseen circumstances is the technical 
improvement of instruments which renders possible for modern com- ; 
posers what was impossible for Bach and Beethoven. The con- 
ductor of to-day must take the subordinate’s responsibility of doing ; 
what he considers that the composer would have wished to do had 
he possessed a fully equipped modern orchestra. Now the orchestral 
instruments whose recent improvement has been most noticeable 
are the horns, the trumpets and the drums. It is with the last of 
these that this article proposes to deal. 


In the days of Bach and Handel the drums were regarded almost 
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entirely as a suitable bass for the trumpets in fanfare passages, and 


_ in the most important tutti. Since the trumpets used were almost 


invariably in D, the drums were equally invariably tuned in d* and A, 
to yield a tonic and dominant bass. For this reason many of the 
most energetic choruses of Handel and Bach are written in the key 
of D with only occasional modulations to closely related keys. Haydn 
and Mozart employed other notes as well as d and A, but practically 
never departed from the tonic and dominant of the principal key of 
their movements as the notes for the drums. An apparent exception 
is provided by the additional accompaniments supplied by Mozart 
for Handel’s Messiah : during the first part of the chorus “* For unto 
us,’’ which is in G major, the drums are tuned in d and A, and they 
are changed to c and G for the second part, where for a time they 
make a valiant effort to fit in effectively as a tonic and subdominant 
bass. Mr. Forsyth seems to have overlooked this passage, for he 
asserts in his book ‘* Orchestration *’ that ‘* before Beethoven’s time 
the tuning of the drums was invariable: the small drum played the 
tonic and the large drum played the dominant a perfect fourth lower.” 

Beethoven experimented with drums tuned an octave apart in his 
8th and 9th Symphonies; in the 7th they are a sixth apart in one 
movement: but throughout he never used more than two drums 
and never changed their tuning during the course of a movement. 
The first occasion on which three drums were required seems to have 
been in Weber’s overture to Peter Schmoll, a work written in 1801, 
revised and printed in 1807; while it was Berlioz who first made a 
practice of re-tuning while a movement was in progress. There is 
another innovation for which Beethoven was apparently responsible, 
the use of the drum in soft passages, especially for long, soft rolls, 
a device which has quite as distinctive an effect as its use in loud 
passages for rhythmic or purely dynamic purposes. Such 
consideration of tonal colour led Berlioz in turn to suggest the use of 
sticks provided with different kinds of heads—felt, sponge, wood or 
the like. It was he, also, who first used more than three drums, a 


*The lettering here used refers to three different octaves, thus :— 
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practice that has only occasionally been followed since, by Verdi, for 
example, in his Requiem, and by Holst in the Planets, where two 
players are employed. The general adoption of pedal drums would, 
of course, make it unnecessary to put any restriction on the number 
of notes used, but at present only a few composers who have special 
facilities for performance have found it convenient to write habitually 
for them. 


On the whole, however, Berlioz left the technique of drum-writing 
essentially in its present state, with two slight exceptions; for a very 
soft effect a roll can be performed with the finger tips or with pennies 
in place of sticks, as in the ‘* Romanza’’ from the Enigma 
Variations, or in Arnold Bax’ Garden of Fand, while the limitations 
of compass that Berlioz laid down (F to f) have been considerably 
transcended. During Berlioz’ own lifetime Rossini, in the first 
number of his Stabat Mater, and Glinka, in the overture to Russlan 
and Ludmilla, wrote for a drum in g and the same note 
is required in Troyte. Rimsky-Korsakof, indeed, had a small 
drum specially manufactured to play d’p in Mlada, and a similar 
dram is required in Stravinsky’s Sacre du Printemps to play bp and 
bg. In the other direction E and Ep are used with comparative 
frequency by modern composers, for example in Frank Bridge’s 
Suite ‘‘ The Sea,’’ while D is found in Mahler’s 9th Symphony and 
in the slow movement of the Colour Symphony of Arthur Bliss. A 
note of fine tone can be produced on most large drums on C, a note 
which occurs in Erlebach’s Rhapsody for Piano and Orchestra, 
Op. 11. Even the small drum can be made to give a good G. 


Now the restrictions under which the older classical composers 
wrote for the drums naturally resulted, as in the parallel case of 
horns and trumpets, in two kinds of defect. In the first place passages 
occur where the drums are silent when, if it had been practicable to 
employ them on the notes of the chords used, there is no reasonable 
doubt that the composer would have given them a part. In the 
second place there are passages where the drums play notes which 
sound much less satisfactory than other notes would if it were 
practicable to have the drums tuned differently. The former case 
may be illustrated from the first movement of the 4th Symphony of 
Beethoven, where, at the end of the exposition, there is a rhythmic 
tonic and dominant passage in the key of F major with the drum 
sounding on the tonic chords only, while in the recapitulation, where 
the identical passage recurs in the key of Bp, the drums play 
throughout. A convenient example of the second case is provided by 
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where the drums are in B and f#, and a full close in G major is 
orchestrated thus :— 


T 


Every intelligent and conscientious conductor, when he prepares 
an early classical work for performance, finds himself faced with the 
problem whether to leave such primitive methods of scoring as he 
finds them or else to make the most of his composer's musical 
inspiration and ‘‘ touch up ’”’ the scoring as he feels the composer 
would have liked it done, had all the modern technical improvements 
been available for his use. There are four reasons which may prevent 
a conductor from adopting this second course: in the first place, he 
is in all probability an extremely busy man who feels that he can 
spare neither his own time for going through the scores nor his 
orchestra's for rehearsing a revised edition. In the second place, he 
may be actuated by an antiquarian desire to obtain the nearest possible 
approach to a rendering such as the composer himself must have 
heard, the type of rather pedantic desire which impels some people 
to arrange performances of Handel's Messiah with bands swamped 
_ with oboe-tone or to prefer the woodwind out of tune, as in Bach's 

time: which prompts others to require two players to learn the 
ophicleide for a performance of the Francs-Juges overture, or to 
demand a flattened B in the horn passage at the beginning of the 
Eroica trio. Since such purism is not ordinarily the conductor's 
object, the explanation of his not retouching the scoring of 
a Beethoven symphony may still be either that his reverence 
for that great master is so intense that, like Sir George Grove, he 
accepts even his faults as virtues and feels that it is impudent 
to the verge of sacrilege to tamper with “‘ what was good enough 
for Beethoven,’’ or that his ear is not so constituted as to feel the 
acute discomfort that is caused to others by certain passages that ars 
capable of improvement with so little difficulty. It is, indeed, quite 
amazing how easily some listeners can overhear—if a parallel to 
Vol. TV. D 
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overlooking may be invented—an ill-tuned drum, especially when this 
tolerance is contrasted with the eagerness that pounces on any slight 
inaccuracy of intonation in a note that is sung, or played on a violin. 

Now there are hundreds of places in the scores of Beethoven, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn and Rossini, to name four of the composers 
most in need of such treatment, where dissonances almost as harsh as 
that quoted above from the Unfinished Symphony can be avoided 
by the discreet use of three drums and by fresh tuning in the course 
of a movement. When in the Hebrides Overture we come across 
a fanfare of D major common chords in their root position with a drum 
on F¥#, so written because Mendelssohn only had the notes B and F¥ 
available, it is perfectly simple and surely quite unobjectionable to 
play the passage on a third drum on d. Or, again, there is a passage 
towards the end of the Mireille Overture of Gounod, which is in 
G major, where a climax is reached on a dominant seventh on B; the 
drum is given a d natural roll, which in that context makes an 
excruciating discord against the predominant D# of the chord. A third 
drum in B would put this defect right. In connection with the first 
of these illustrations, it is convenient to notice here that many 
composers have bound themselves by a rule that the drums may with 
good effect be set to play any note that happens to form part of the 
chord, but that any note that does not is anathema : in fact, however, 
it is quite exceptional to find a case where any note on the drums 
save the bass note of the chord sounds effective, below ep. It is 
| just as unpleasant to hear a common chord of Dp with the drum in F 
as a B major chord with a drum in c: in the latter case, indeed, the 
. predominant B will cause the drum note to approximate in sympathy 
to B, and may easily result in a perfectly innocuous consonance. 

So much may be said on the one side, but on the other must be 
added a warning. Such alterations must be governed by discretion. 
It is far better to alter too little than too much. Occasionally the 
very restrictions under which the older composers laboured have 
conspired to produce a finer effect than ordinary unrestricted writing 
would have given. There is a famous example of this in the first 
movement of the Eroica Symphony. Weingartner retouched the 
scoring of this and among other alterations introduced the trumpets 
and horns on all the great syncopated crashes in the development 
section: after an interval, however, he came to the conclusion that 
their omission on the second set and their re-introduction on the third, 
with the drums, produced an overwhelming effect which his alteration 
had missed. So he restored that particular passage to its original 
condition. Similarly, in the prelude to Parsifal there is a soft Bp 

drum rol] that recurs within the space of a few bars successively on a 
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common chord of Ep in its root position, a common chord of Gp in 
its root position and a common chord of Ep minor in its first inversion. 
This recurrent Bp is clearly intentional, since Wagner uses four drums 
in the opera, and it is certainly most effective. Then there are such 
instances as the A drum in the last D major chord of Elgar’s 
orchestrated version of Parry’s Jerusalem, when, though there is a 
d drum available, Elgar prefers the richer sonority of the lower 
drum : perhaps D would have sounded even finer. 

. Some cases, of course, lie on the border line: though the first 
instinct is to change them, yet on second thoughts there appears a 
sufficient reason for retaining the original note. Of this the last 
chord of the Midsummer Night’s Dream Overture is a good example. 
The chord is an E major triad in its root position with held woodwind 
in a fairly high register; the drum has a B roll and the only note 
below it is a weak low E on the second horn. Unless the roll is very 
judiciously managed, it drowns the low E and gives the effect of a 
6/4 chord ; but when it is kept sufficiently soft and is perfectly in tune, 
the combination of the drum with the horn a fifth below gives the 
resultant tone of the lowest E, and the effect is the mysterious one 


propriate to a fairy overture. 
P. A. Browns. 
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Pamntmxc is always left to printers. A technical business, it is 
entrusted to those who, with the exception of perhaps a dozen men in 
this country, know only the technical side. The technical conventions 
are therefore almost universally accepted by those whose words are 
printed, and few who accept the science stop to think out the art of 
printing. Both the science and art are of value and interest to the 
writer; the former can be acquired by application, but the latter 
discovered only by a humble enquiry into the objects no less than 
the traditions of print, and further by primarily discarding all pre- 
conceived notions derived from printers’ practice. 

Fundamentally, printing is the effort to produce a given set of marks 
with exact similarity upon an unlimited number of portable surfaces. 
For the purpose of this discussion we may entirely forget about the 
marks that make up a picture and almost entirely those that make up 
books and newspapers. We have to discover how the marks that are 
recognised as the current musical notation are repeated with such 
accuracy so often, and what is the best kind of marks thus to repeat— 
the technique and the style of music printing, that is, are our present 
concern. These marks are made, then, by three processes: (1) by 
the impress upon paper of a raised surface of the required shape ; (2) 
by the impress of a flat surface covered with the required marks ; (8) by 
the impress of a surface indented with the shapes of the required 
marks. 

The details of these three processes must for one moment be put 
aside for the enquiry into the relation of music printing to ordinary 
printing. The common repeat-printing, to which tradition entirely 
relates and of which the artistic aims have so often, and so well, been 
achieved, uses the first of these three processes, that employing a 
raised surface, and is usually known as letterpress printing. Its 
medium is a set of letters and signs sculpted on metal in such a way 
that the raised surface alone receives the ink and touches the paper. 
Now one of the two chief differences between music printing and 
letterpress printing is the imperative necessity for the exactly right 
position of the signs used in music printing. A slight variation con- 
verts the note A into B, while in letterpress A may be out of align- 
ment, but is still legibly A. The difficulties of spacing and alignment 
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are therefore immense, and are increased by the second difference I have 
mentioned, that of the grid-iron that is intended to show the reader 
the vertical alignment of the notes in the stave. The prime difficulty 
of the stave is that it must be in and out and all amongst the notes 
themselves. In letterpress a word may be underlined, or in brackets, 
but each sign is separate, connected by convention but not by inter- 
locking positions. An obvious method of overcoming this difficulty is 
to print the lines first and superimpose the notes. But the objections 
are first that, while it is easy to make a machine mark a paper (a 
steam roller will do that), it is extremely difficult to make any machine 
mark a paper in an exactly defined spot. Further, this method would 
require two separate employments of the printing press, which is 
obviously more costly, and therefore in direct opposition to the aim of 
printing, which is to produce a large number of similar objects in such 
a way that the cost of each is small. This method has been but is no 
longer used. 

Returning then to the first process I have mentioned above, we find 
that it is the most closely related to ordinary printing, using signs 
raised above the surface, in other words, movable type. In music 
type each note and sign is cut (and so cast) upon a separate piece of 
metal. * To each character which occurs on the stave itself, in order 
to avoid the expense and inaccuracy of printing notes and staves 
separately, there must be attached portions of the lines to facilitate 
joining all the parts into what looks like a whole, for it is easy to make 
a straight line of several parts look coherent, but very difficult to join 
right angles without a break, except by casting the pieces into a whole. 
Now a crotchet may have up or down tails; and may be on any line or 
any space, including the leger lines and spaces, and a crotchet is only 
one of the characters. Therefore it is not surprising that to provide 
for all possible contingencies, a set or ‘* fount ’’ of music type consists 
of nearly 500 separate characters. A piece of type-set music is, there- 
fore, a jig-saw of small pieces of type, most of them fragile, all 
expensive, and liable to disintegration if the compositor stumbles while 
carrying them, or disturbs what he has already done by correcting or 
adding a bar. Mr. Gamble* says that “‘a bar of eight consecutive 
notes in } time, and with a tenor clef, contains at least seventy-eight 
characters, and there will be more if the measure contains accidentals 
or complicated harmony.’’ Type-set music, therefore, has advantages 
and disadvantages. The first of the former is that it is far easier to 
use when there is much letterpress in the same job, while flat or 
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indented surface printing are very difficult to use with much letter- 
press work. The common use of music type is, therefore, the pro- 
vision of musical examples in books, and particularly in hymn books. 
On the other hand it is costly, necessitating, that is, skill, time, and 
expensive materials. It is very unadaptable and set: spacing and 
correction are difficult and the modern idiom is almost impossible 
adequately to reproduce in typography. In addition to this, it is 
unsightly, because the revival of musical typography, the oldest form 
of music printing, began at the opening of a period that understood 
little of the tradition or art of typography. One advantage of type-set 
music, that it can employ the traditional letter forms of the best 
periods that exist or have been recut for modern use, is rarely exploited a 
to the full measure, because, first, the finest founts of type conflict 
badly in style with the prevalent music types, and, secondly, because 
music printing stands outside the line of the great printers. It should 
be noticed that one seldom prints direct from music type, but from a 
cast (‘‘ stereo ’’ or “‘ electro *’), a point of importance in weighing up 
the costs of the different processes of music printing. 

I append a few examples of type-set music, which can also be seen 
in every hymn book, and in the supplements and examples of the 
Musical Times. 


Charmes, "tis Heav'n, "tisHeavnto lye with-n- - - - - her Armes; while I ftand gazing on her 
6 


j This is reduced from Purcell’s Orpheus Brittanicus of 1706. The 

— joins are so evident as to show the most casual observer the principle 

- of musical typography. Notice that the beautiful ‘‘ old face ’’ type 
of the words is quite in character, and imagine their incongruity in 
the next example of modern type-set music. 
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I have chosen a poor specimen to show the jcins again. An interesting 
example of modern music type is that of the next example from the 
Oxford Hymn Book. The type was recut in the smaller size in use 
to-day from Peter Walpergen’s type of about 1670; casts from the 
original large punches can be seen in use in the Yattendon Hymnal. 


£x3 CHRISTMAS Words by Christina Georgina 

Sourn (IRREGULAR) Rossetti (1830-1894). Afusic 

Slow, Verset by Thomas Banks Serong (1861-) 
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The words are set in the Fell types of the same date. Both music 
and letterpress types are of Dutch origin and are the property of the 
Oxford University Press. 

The other two processes of music printing, those using flat and 
indented surfaces, are related, and the latter must come first. The 
engraving of music is the first recorded in 1525, not far behind the 
use of movable music type, according to Gamble, and is the most 
usual process to-day. It consists in cutting the composer’s symbols 
into sheets of metal, usually of pewter, most of them nowadays being 
‘* punched "’ in the metal with stamps not unlike type, and only the 
bar lines, slurs, and extra signs being actually engraved by a hand- 
cutting process. It is obvious at once that here the problem of the 
staves is easily solved, because channels can intersect while metal 
rules cannot. The lines are therefore engraved first, and the notes 
and marks stamped over them. A thin ‘‘ scorer ’’ or tool will easily 
clean the points of junction if necessary. The engraver has an 
absolute liberty of space and can lay out the score without reference 
to existing strips of stave or to anything except clarity of reading. 
It is important to notice that he marks out the complete copy on the 
plate with a pin point before engraving, and thus dispenses with the 
necessity of watching two places at once while engaged on the careful 
task of punching the plate. 

A comparison of the methods of correction shows clearly the 
advantages of this system. In type-set music the disturbance of one 
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piece of metal is liable to upset the puzzle and is a dangerous proceed- 
ing. The plate, however, is cut only to the depth of 1-64th of an 
inch, and can be easily flattened out by a gentle tapping on the back 
and re-engraved. The point is marked by a pair of callipers, one leg 
on each side of the plate, which makes a spot on the reverse. In mere 
production of a printing surface, this is an ideal method. 

There are disadvantages, however, in the actual press work. One 
can print direct from the plate ; ink is spread over it and wiped off at 
once so that it is left only in the engraved hollows. Under heavy 
pressure the ink is transferred to the paper and remains raised slightly 
Tv above the surface. The productions of the Purcell Society are plate- 
printed ; so is the ordinary visiting card (the finger is sensible of the 
raised ink), and many common printers’ proofs are direct plate ‘‘ pulls.”’ 
This method produces beautiful results, but is very costly, first, because 

; it is slow; secondly, because it needs a good paper; and, thirdly, 
because the plates wear out with quite a small number of impressions. 

A compromise is therefore effected with the flat-surface process I 
have spoken of. Lithography, or printing from stone,* is the means 
actually employed, a means that depends on the mutual antipathy of 
grease and water. The marks to be printed are made on a polished 
| stone in greasy ink. This stone, being absorbent of water, is treated 


with gum, and immediately before undergoing each printing pressure 
is damped. The greasy marks reject the water which the gummed 
and absorbent stone holds, so that when the stone is inked for printing 
the stone rejects the ink and the marks hold it. These actions are 
perfected into a swift, cheap, and easy process, comprising a simple 
method of transferring to the printing stone any series of marks that 
are made in a suitable ink. Thus a plate proof pulled in lithographic 
ink is made on a special transfer paper, and transferred without 
further trouble to the stone. It should be remembered that for the 
ordinary engraved-lithographic process the plate has to be cut back- 
wards : this becomes forwards on the transfer paper, backwards on the 
stone, and forwards on the finished article. Lithography has the 
disadvantage of giving a woolly impression, best noticed in the large 
. coloured posters of the hoardings, but to a skilled eye clear in even 
the best stone-printed music. The only way to counteract this is to 

suit the style of the music punches to the soft and thick lines produced 

by the impress, which has not yet been done. Instead, a compromise E 

is again effected by means of the offset process, whereby the stone 

prints on to a rubber surface, which while the ink is still wet, prints 

back on to the paper. This is not a fundamental solution of the 

problem. 


*To-day zinc and other substances are also used. 
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The traditions of engraving have been so uttarly different from those 
of letterpress printing that it cannot be expected of the former that its 
style will approach the latter’s in beauty. The example below shows 
a fair specimen of engraved music, with its merits of legibility and 
freedom and its demerits of commonplace ugliness and purely technical 
intention : 


There is a mechanical steely quality about it, but it serves its purpose 
well enough. The specimen shows well how the close lines and the 
notes are almost merged into one. 

An interesting attempt has recently been made by Mr. Paul 
Woodroffe and that excellent printer, Mr. Harold Curwen, to improve 
the style of the engravers’ punches. I give below a set of characters 
and a short example of their uses. Only their legibility is in dispute : 
their improvement in style is undoubted. (The examples are very 
much reduced.) 


Another attempt may be seen in the Carnegie Trust's edition of 
Tudor Church Music (4to edition, Vol. 2, William Byrd). The 
letter punches were specially cut from the Fell type above mentioned 
by Messrs. Lowe and Brydone, and the music punches made by them 
too in a style considered suitable to the matter and the style of letter. 
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Unless one mixes lithography and letterpress printing the words in 
the former process must be engraved on the plate. Apart from the 
divergent traditions, there is a difficulty in reproducing a good style 
of type, because beautiful types are proprietary articles and are not 
issued in punch form, nor can they be hand-engraved with satisfactory 
success. It is possible to set up the verbal copy in type, take an 
impression of it in lithographic ink, and transfer it to the stone by 
pasting in strips on to the transfer the paper which it covers. This is 
not assuredly sucesssful and rather lengthy. At the same time the 
present engraved letters are hideous, as anyone knows who has seen 
the old (and in some cases still retained) engravers’ covers of sheet 
music, or even the ordinary cheque or engraved certificate. The style 
resembles that of Victorian Church decoration. I append examples 
of two titling characters and ordinary body type, all characteristic of 


the standard engraving punches : 


£47 {xs 
an old Woman, 


1. Fine knacksfor la - dies, cheap, choice,brave,. and new! 


Compare the first examples with the beautiful ‘‘ old face ’’ of Caslon’s, 
iw: 


Steal Away 


and compare the line of smaller letters even with the body type of 
this journal, which is only a ‘* modern face *’ of no particular history 
or distinctive beauty. Again we have to look to Mr. Curwen for im- 
provements ; his work always appears with a better general style and 
arrangement of the verbal matter than that of anyone else. A key to 
the engraver’s mind in this matter is given by Mr. Gamble in his 
admirable but wholly technical book. Here he says ‘‘ The title 
lines demand much taste on the part of the engraver if an agreeable 
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effect is to be produced. In the middle of the space reserved for the 
title, a perpendicular line is drawn. . . . Title lines are usually 
punched . . . . because it is quicker than engraving,”’ and so on. 
He does not seem to have heard of the art of printing. 

I have no room here to mention any further technical details of 
music printing, any of the numerous other methods attempted without 
success, the old controversy between English and Foreign music print- 
ing, the problems of the musical typewriter, the ideals (as I see them) 
of printing itself, or the other omissions which everyone will notice. 
I have attempted only to show enough of the technique of printing to 
induce those who read or write music to go further into a fascinating 
subject, and to give enough hints of the art of printing to point out 
that music printing is as unsatisfactory as it is only because it has 
less tradition and far less enterprise, and more difficulties withal, than 
letterpress printing. Anyone who will stand out for better style—for 
better letters and numerals, for example, and better imposition so as 
to get reasonable margins—will have no more opposition than that 
which convention provides. 

Huszer J. Foss. 
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THE PROBLEM OF AUDIENCES 


Tue relationship between the creative artist and his audience has 
always been unsatisfactory in some way, but a consideration cf 
present-day conditions in this respect can only convince us that the 
situation is now even worse than usual. It is an unfortunate fact 
that among the various types of apprentices or students in modern 
life, the musician, the writer and the painter are the only ones whose 
training is not always determined by a reference to the facts of the 
outside world. During the whole period of his studentship the artist 
is warned on all sides to avoid a natural instinct to please his public. 
He is told that success in art is the usual sign of inferiority, and that 
his portion must be poverty and failure—in the ordinary sense of the 
words. As a worker in life, he is thus deliberately fashioned as a 
protest against the conditions under which he must live; his position 
is economically unsound, and he suffers in consequence. 

The musician, in particular, has always been a kind of outcast in 
society. Even to-day his position is only vaguely determined. We 
have no doubt, however, that even such a highly necessary profession 
as that of the cabinet-maker would come to be looked upon with some 
suspicion if the workers in that trade persisted in turning out chairs 
which were simply interesting as specimens of woodwork, but scarcely 
safe or comfortable to sit upon. 

The insinuation contained in the last paragraph is perhaps a little 
unjust to the artist, but it will nevertheless be interesting to see, from 
a reference to earlier periods in history, whether the abstract Ideal— 
which is now held out as a sufficient compensation to the Artist, for 
what he loses otherwise—is humanly justified. It will show, we 
think, that the growth of this Ideal—at any rate, in Art for public 
performance or exhibition—is a comparatively modern manifestation. 
If we begin with conditions at the time of the Miracle Plays, we shall 
see that their main significance, from the point of view of this essay, 
is that the Church seem determined, from the outset, to secure the 
interest and attention of their audience, at any cost. In many places, 
where the Apocrypha! sources, or even the later embellished versions 
of the Scriptural commentators, provided a more interesting or 
amusing piece of drama than the true Biblical version itself, the 
priests had no hesitation in using the former, and often gave way to 
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what we should now refer to as ‘‘ pot-boiling '’ methods. We have 
no doubt that their belief in the divinity and infallibility of the 
Scriptures was as strong as in the case of the Churchmen of to-day, 
but setting out, as they did, with the object of interesting an ignorant 
laity in the history of the Church, they did not fear to travesty the 
genuine material in order to do so. 

They showed, too, that as the ‘‘ producers '’ of their day, they 
were fully alive to the danger of boring their audience by too much 
insistence on the serious, or didactic, aspect of the stories. Every- 
where efforts were made to bring in some humorous element, 
however incongruous it might be with the rest of the story. 
Characters were altered and situations twisted so as to bring in the 
farcical aspect wherever possible, the whole thing being conceived 
and carried out from a naive standpoint, which is quite exhilarating 
when looked at from across the gulf of five hundred years. The 
writer of the Townley plays, in particular, carries this boisterous and 
burlesque element to such a point that it seriously interferes with 
the progress of the main story. Cain is exhibited, with childlike 
satisfaction, as a rough and uncouth rustic, who “ clodhops ’’ across 
the stage to the disgust and annoyance of the other characters—thus 
establishing a stage-type Which is still familiar to modern audiences. 
Noah’s wife is deliberately travestied as an arrant shrew who refuses 
to come into the Ark, preferring, as she does, to drink ale with her 
gossips. Another farcical element was provided by the introduction 
of the Arch-Fiend himself as an early anticipation of the discomfited 
villain of modern melodrama. 

As a result of these elaborate concessions to popular taste, we have 
direct contemporary evidence to show that the audience was very 
appreciative, and, in a primitive sort of way, ideal. In connection 
with the payment of the players, we find that, whereas the ordinary 
characters received on an average about 7d. a performance, no Judas 
could be found who would take his part for less than Is. 24d. The 
audience were so gripped with the drama and, in particular, were so 
incensed with the perfidy of the traitor, that the unfortunate 
impersonator’s life was scarcely safe after the performance. It was 
often necessary to provide him with an escort as a protection against 
the fury of the mob. 

If we pass over the intervening period of the writing of interludes 
and the gradual evolution to genuine drama, we shall find that when 
we come to the Elizabethan playwrights, they still built up their art 
on a popular basis. John Lyly, it is true, devoted his time to writing 
insipid comedies on mythological subjects, with Dresden china figures 
forcharacters. None of his work in this sphere can have had the least 
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appeal to the audience at Blackfriars, and the consequence is that, as 
a dramatist, Lyly is now entirely forgotten. If we turn, however, to 
Marlowe, it is easy to see that he was determined to hold his audience 
from the outset. He blusters upon us with his Scythian 
Tamburlaine, assaulting the world in “‘ high astounding terms,’’ and 
we feel that he dared to write for the ‘‘ groundlings.’’ To these he 
looked for support, rather than to the gallants who smoked and 
sprawled across the stage, and who were much more interested in the 
elegance of their own persons and in the success of their silent over- 
tures with the wives and daughters of the wealthy burgesses than in 
the play itself. 

It is indeed fortunate that Shakespeare thought fit to ‘‘ follow 
the footing *’ of his illustrious predecessor in this respect. Nothing 
is more certain than the fact that Shakespeare was an extremely 
popular writer, and that his success was due to a continuous effort to 
be so. To take a single instance from many others which are too well 
known to need repeating, it is interesting to see him, in his tragedy, 
definitely at one with his priestly predecessors in his desire to intro- 
duce something in the nature of comic relief—at any cost. His use 
of the farcical under-plot, working along side by side with the progress 
of the main tragedy, is a distinct break with all classical tradition, 
and is due to his recognition of the severe strain which the relentless 
maintenance of a tragic story is bound to place upon the average 
listener. 

It was not until after the Restoration that the awkward element of 
fashion definitely came into play. This grew up along two quite 
distinct lines. In the first place, there developed a conventional 
standard of behaviour among the audience; a definite attitude on the 
part of the listeners, determined by various circumstances which per- 
sisted until some new situation arose, once more placing audience and 
performers upon a different footing. In the second place, playwright 
and producers began to differentiate themselves from their public. 
The consciousness of an ideal in their Art came upon them. When 
Shakespeare is commended by a contemporary on his ‘‘ right happy 
and copious industry,’’ we feel this as a homely compliment from 
one workman to his fellow; an encouragement, in fact, which would 
have been equally appropriate had they both been cobblers or candle- 
stick makers. When, however, we find Dryden, Rochester and 
Sedley, or later, Pope, Gay and Prior, disposed to make pleasant 
remarks about each other, the whole character of the compliment has 
changed. Nothing in the nature of straightforward admiration is now 
possible—a mere appreciation of his ‘‘ right happy and copious 
industry,’’ we feel, would have jarred upon Pope. The magnitude 
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or complexion of the homage is now determined, by reference to such 
names as Homer or Virgil. There is a definite feeling amongst them 
that each is working within the limits of certain artificial formule, 
and that the gauge of achievement within these limits is possible to 
themselves alone, and, at any rate, quite beyond the appreciation of 
the ordinary individual. The Elizabethans and their forerunners 
were working under the impelling force of a prime necessity and 
desired only such reward as was meted out to their fellow-men for 
meritorious achievement in any other activity of life. With Dryden 
and Pope, we come across the spectacle of our artist preening himself 
in the midst of a small group of understanding admirers, with the 
general public standing afar off, but gradually being ‘‘ fashioned ’’ to 
a standard of an imperfect and unwilling comprehension. 

The curious thing about it is that this new-founded artistic auto- 
cracy still expected to find appreciation and support from the 
uninitiated. They became petulant when they discovered that the 
public now began to admit the differentiation which they themselves 
had forced upon them. 

Dryden himself was one of the first to notice this change of attitude 
on the part of his audience and was quick to resent it. The public 
had acquired a taste for amorphous productions, which were neither 
operas nor dramas, and Dryden, as an artist, wished to force the 
genuine article (such as he conceived it) upon them. Eventually the 
demands of the public proved too strong for him, and we find him 
collaborating with Davenant in such hybrid productions as The 
Tempest and the Indian Queen. The latter, in particular, would 
seem to compare somewhat with the Cairo-Chu Chin Chow type which 
has been so conspicuously successful in our own times, At any rate, 
everything was subordinated to the scenic display, and the inclusion of 
some ‘‘ naked Indians ”’ (‘‘ all of which was infinitely admired,’’ as 
Mrs. Aphra Behn declares in her novel, ‘* Oroonoko '’) seems to 
have largely accounted for its popularity. In the prologue we find 
the mortified Dryden making excuses for his own belated acquies- 
cence, and bitterly deprecating the public's insatiable desire for 


‘“‘ You see what shifts we are enforced to try 
To help out wit with some variety.”’ 


With or without his approval, the audience of the time were deter- 
mined to have what they wanted, and all things were moving forward 
to meet the inevitable arrival of the Italian opera in the early part of 
the eighteenth century. It is an unfortunate fact, however, that art 
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can never stand still, and that it seems to find it even more difficult 
for it to do so when anything in the nature of a consummation has been 
arrived at. ‘‘ The phenomenon of the crest followed by the trough 
of the wave ’’ seems to hold good in the case of every activity in 
life; the climax has been reached, and, in the nature of the case, 
decline must follow. 

When, eventually, the opera had arrived at a point when, 
artistically considered, it was past redemption, Fashion at once came 
into play, and saved the situation—for the producer. Here we come 
across the now familiar spectacle of audiences socially ‘‘ hustled ”’ 
into attending long series of performances, in which they have no 
genuine interest. The minimum of attention which was decently 
possible was soon mutually agreed upon, and at once standardised 
into an unwritten law of behaviour. It was permitted to talk, or, 
indeed, to do most things, during the recitative and the purely instru- 
mental portions, but the singing of an aria by some person of well- 
established repute was listened to with more than ordinary attention. 
Here the audience found an opportunity to give vent to their com- 
bative instincts, and to bring the exciting methods of electioneering 
propaganda into the concert room. With the simultaneous appear- 
ance of Senesimo and Farinelli, or Cuzzoni and Faustina, on the stage 
they were able to divide themselves into opposing parties, and thus 
to create possibilities for excitement, which would more than com- 
pensate for the loss of the more ordinary pleasures of a genuinely 
enjoyable concert. 

Other and more blatant methods for mutual amusement were 
adopted. Party polities were dragged into the concert room. A 
familiar instance is at hand when we remember that the Beggar's 
Opera, in which Gay was backed up by other staunch Tories, such 
as Swift and Arbuthnot, was designed as a direct attack on the Whigs 
—Walpole himself being deliberately caricatured as Macheath. 
Addison quaintly suggests a method by means of which a lady at the 
play could readily indicate her polities to the rest of the house. She 
proclaimed herself a Whig or a Tory according to the disposition of 
the then fashionable patches on her face. This caused an occasional 
awkward dilemma :— 

. «+ If Rosalinda is unfortunate in her mole, Nigranilla is 
unhappy in a pimple, which forces her, against her inclinations, to 
pateh on the Whig side. 

This indifferent attitude on the part of the public was destined to 
persist for some time. It was a hard and callous age, in which 
artifice and a general standard of meretricious performance were 
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tolerated with wide-open eyes. True it is that the absurdities of the 
Italian opera and other and similar representations were the outcome 
of a desire to appeal to popular taste—but in this case the mere 
pandering itself is considered to be a sufficient justification—there 
is no attempt, as with the Elizabethans, to build up a noble and 
genuine structure upon the necessary foundations of popular pre- 
judice. 

Gradually, as we get nearer the nineteenth century, this hardness 
and indifference of outlook passed away, and men onee more began 
to find a value for the more homely and ‘‘ domestic " virtues. This 
was soon to develop into what a consciously superior modern genera- 
tion is apt to dismiss contemptuously as Victorianism. No sane man 
can doubt the solid worth of the greater part of nineteenth century 
achievement, but it must be admitted that they were also responsible 
for the creation of melodrama. Here, as in the earlier case of 
decadent Italian opera, we have a deliberate but purposeless pander- 
ing to the morbid tastes of the audience. The villainy and malignity 
of which human nature is capable is magnified into a thing of 
grotesque and foolish proportions; fortitude, strength and other im- 
posing virtues are similarly bombasted up to a standard v iich is quite 
inconsistent with the true facts of life, while individual refinement 
is gauged by the power for the display of a whimpering susceptibility 
when confronted with the conventional and exaggerated spectacle of 
Virtue Afflicted or Fortitude in Adversity. 

The first real jar came to them with the arrival of Wagner. This 
man, in spite of many inconsistencies and excesses in the actual 
enunciation of his ideas, nevertheless thought things out from first 
principles, and eventually established his art work on a basis which 
is essentially the same as that which Shakespeare unconsciously 
adopted. The purpose of this essay has been obscured if it is not 
shown that, in the case of all permanent artistic achievement, its 
whole character and significance is determined by the nature of the 
limitations imposed upon it. Until it is possible for mortals to 
grapple successfully with the conception of Infinity, anything in the 
nature of unrestrained activity is bound to result in chaos. 

The fundamental characteristic of all art manifestation is therefore 
that of Diversity in Unity—the effort to get the maximum of signi- 
ficance and richness within the boundaries of a single finite concep- 
tion. These boundaries can either be created arbitrarily, or they 
can be determined by a desire, on the part of the creator, to interest 
the general public, in which case he must take the average standard 
of comprehension as his basic limitation. 

Vol. TV. 
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Wagner and Shakespeare both wrote for the uninitiated. When 
we read that the former regarded Mozart’s attitude towards music 
as ‘* frivolous,’’ we see that he simply did not admit the validity of 
the other point of view. Wagner was himself well able to estimate 
and appreciate the achievement of his predecessors within the 
arbitrary limits of so-called ‘‘ classical ’’ music, but realised that a 
new and more complex organism, developed out of it, was bound to 
remain unintelligible to the bulk of the people. He cast about him 
for the root motive which would serve at once as the basic limitation 
for his Art, and also as the common point of contact between himself 
and his public. He finally decided upon the Drama, and his music 
is designed to proceed from a series of situations which are easily 
comprehended by everyone. The fact that, in spite of the unwieldi- 
ness and unprecedented complexity of his music-drama, it still com- 
mands the attention and admiration of the biggest public for any 
music, written either before or since, is a convincing testimony of 
the fundamental truth of his reasoning. 

When we arrive at the twentieth century we are dealing with a 
period when the inevitable reaction against the Wagnerian ideal has 
become definitely established amongst artists. Since the appearance 
of Whistler, men are once more content to take up the “‘ frivolous ”’ 
attitude towards their art, of which Wagner accused Mozart. Art is 
proclaimed as being entirely self-contained; the old doctrine ‘‘ are 
est celare artem"’ is again dragged up to the light of day, and put 
forward as a* too-long forgotten truth. Once more, a race of men 
shrinks from a mere commendation of their ‘‘ right happy and copious 
industry ’’"—they are ashamed that people should know that even 
the artist is liable to sweat when he toils. They desire that all 
creative work should be judged simply on its own merits, without 
reference to any of those things which are constantly before the eyes 
of men; perfection, rather than significance, is put forward as an 
ideal. They are afraid to admit the human inability to do anything 
without blemish ; the heroic spectacle of a man, in the full light of 
day, carrying through a piece of work in spite of natural obstacles 
and his own inherent disabilities has now little or no attraction for 
them. Straightforward admiration is again impossible, and every- 
thing is simply judged upon a standard of taste. 

The net consequence is that artists have once again shaken the 
dust of humanity from off the soles of their feet, and, as on a previous 
oceasion, are still expecting the appreciation and support of the public. 
The case of Shakespeare or Wagner is capable of a crude explanation 
if we say that they simply worked upon the fundamental economic 
principle of supply and demand. Now, however, we have chosen to 
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reverse the order of things, and efforts are made to create a demand 
for the supply. Artists work out the old problem in a blissfully self- 
centered manner, and having produced the finished article, tell the 
public that this is what it ought to want. They are even considering 
schemes for the education of their audience up to a pitch at which it 
will be able to appreciate the intricacy of their new specimens of 
spider-webs. The average Englishman is a very good-natured 
fellow, so that our new apostles of truth are meeting with some 
success. Besides, there is always a conveniently large section of the 
public who are cheerfully prepared to admire without a vestige of 
comprehension. 

But this state of things cannot last, ard until men are content, as 
in all the greatest periods of achievement, to accept the dull level 
of the average intelligence as a working basis for their art, the 
relationship between audience and artist will remain unsatisfactory 

We feel sure that some measure of this truth is felt even by the 
most progressive-spirited of our present-day artists, and that one of 
the chief reasons for their neglect of it is their positive horror of 
being classed with the ‘* impossible "’ Victorians. The Elizabethans 
were fine fellows—they can admit this without danger of contamina- 
tion—but in the case of last-century artists, they are simply ashamed 
to acknowledge their artistic parentage. Yet it is true to say that 
the spirit which lies at the root of the art-production of the two 
periods is essentially the same ; the attitude, in each case, is based on 
the same generous acknowledgement of human limitations. It is 
strange that we should admire the one, and yet only be contemptu- 
ously tolerant of the other. 

To recall an excellent simile of the late Sir Walter Raleigh :— 

ra . . the spectacle of a woman in a hobble skirt, laughing 
at the photograph of another in a erinoline, is not unknown in literary 
history.” 


Jurreey Marx. 
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Parnce Aubert is a town in the heart of the prairies of Saskatchewan. 
There is nothing except a Galician settlement between it and the 
North Pole. In the winter the thermometer drops to 60 degrees 
below zero. ‘here had been no rain there since October last until the 
28rd of May. On that evening Mr. Granville Bantock and I were 
judging competing choirs in the Roman Catholic Cathedral. It was 
crowded to suffocation. In the middle of the competition a thunder- 
storm broke over the town and after one blinding flash of lightning 
all the lights in the building went out. After a minute or two one of 
the priests struck a match and walked to the High Altar to light the 
candles. As he reached it the lights went on again. No one had 
stirred or made the slightest fuss. Perhaps they are ready for any- 
thing in Saskatchewan, or, perhaps, they were too happy to be 
frightened, for next day they called it ‘‘ the million dollar rain ’’—it 
had saved the wheat. Two nights afterwards the same thing hap- 
pened in the armoury. It was packed from floor to ceiling with over 
8,000 people, many of whom had walked a mile and a half in the 
storm to hear the music. That jolly crowd did not care how often 
the lights went out. 

How little the little Kendal Festival knew what it was doing for the 
Empire when it started some 35 years ago! For this was Saskat- 
chewan’s 15th festival and Prince Albert is 5,000 miles from West- 
morland and more British than Blackpool. 

But a competition festival in a Roman Catholic Cathedral! Choirs, 
solos, duets, quartets, adjudications and speeches! When they 
went to the Cathedral authorities for help and asked if they would 
consider it a sacrilege to put their building to such base uses, they 
replied: ‘‘ God forbid! we cannot imagine a truer friend to religion 
than music.’’ 

This was the spirit we found throughout Canada. As a matter of 
fact, most of the competitions were held in Nonconformist churches, 
but it did not matter what roof covered us. Wherever we went, we 
found the same massed enthusiasm, the same anxiety to help, and 
the same interest of the individual, from the Irish policeman in the 
corridor of the Massey Hall, at Toronto, who said to me as he looked 
wistfully through the glass door at the crowd of happy children on the 
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platform : ‘‘ Maybe if you and I had had their chances we'd be better 
men for it to-day ’’; to the Mayor of Edmonton, who, when he was 
asked if he would get his subordinates to keep a friendly eye on the 
children’s choirs when they arrived, sent the city observation car to 
meet them at the station and a band to play them to the hall. I shall 
have more to say of him presently. That same policeman had 
been whip of the Meath hounds. I said to him: ‘‘ I bet you heard 
the rough side of Mr. So-and-So’s tongue now and again.”’ He 
grinned and said: *‘ You’re right, sir. That’s why I’m here now. I 
ran away from him! ”’ 

Bantock and I had not the least idea what we were going to find 
in Canada. We had simply been engaged to adjudicate at the five 
festivals—Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia. We knew nothing of their voices or their instrumentalists 
or of their organisation, and we had many surprises. However, 1 
will begin from the beginning. 

I left England by the ‘‘ Olympic ’’ (46,000 tons) on April 19th. 
This was my fifteenth trip across the Atlantic, and, as usual, the 
weather was abominable, but in the ‘‘ Olympic "’ you put your brushes 
on your dressing-table and, blow high, blow low, there they are in 
the same place whenever you want them. As I wandered through its 
ballrooms and lounges and racket-courts and Turkish baths, I eld 
not help comparing it with my first trip in her old sister ship, the 
** Germanic ’’ (about 10,000 tons), in 1898. On that occasion we 
took twelve days instead of eight from bad weather, but what I chiefly 
remember is that we ran out of beer on the eighth day, and that 
throughout the voyage I had an unholy craving for roast goose and 
apple sauce, which failed to materialise, being non est. 

I have an abiding affection for New York. One way and another 
I have spent more than two years of my life there and I was glad, and 
sad, to see it again. The view of the city from the New Jersey side 
with the evening sun upon it has always had a fascination for me, and 
this time I saw it under other conditions, for I came up the river in . 
the early morning in bright sunshine and as the great buildings, 
beautiful in their simplicity, emerged and took shape out of the 
mist, I felt them throw the old spell over me again. But much as 
I love New York I was glad to leave it. I think it was Fifth Avenue 
that did it. When I had seen it last, over twenty years ago, it was 
a fashionable residential quarter, with an odd hansom and a contem- 
plative cat or two, as quiet as Regent’s Park and part of it still in 
cobbles. To-day it is the shopping centre of the world, with a traffic 
so terrific that it has to have signal towers every few hundred yards 
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to control it. The system of red and green and orange lights which 
at arbitrary time-interva's hold up, or let through, the up-and-down 
and cross traffic respectively, is one of the finest pieces of mechanism 
in the world, but you cross Fifth Avenue on foot with your heart in 
your mouth. 

It is the same everywhere. The old Riverside drive, a boulevard 
where I used to ride in comparative country, is now a battlement of 
residences and apartment-houses for nine miles. The very churches, 
for want of elbow-room, are extending heavenward and building their 
parish rooms and clergy-houses on top of themselves. 

I found many old friends in New York. ‘Tertius Noble, formerly 
of York Minster, met me at the dock. He has a beautiful church in 
Fifth Avenue and one of the finest organs in the world. He joined 
us later at Winnipeg as one of the judges. Herbert Witherspoon 
had a luncheon party for me at which I met several of the people I 
used to know, and Cecil Forsyth and Victor Harris took me to dinner 
at one of the big down-town restaurants. It was here that I felt the 
change most. ‘The old restaurant life is gone. The dazzling lights, 
the snow-white tables, the white aproned waiters, the wines, 
the jewels, the laughing crowd of parties are no more. We 
sat there and drank our tea and coffee in an atmosphere 
of profound gioom. There was not a smile in the place. A rag-time 
band droned unhappy tunes and at intervals despondent couples 
meandered melancholically to the sobbing saxophone. As they slid 
their reptilian stunts my heart went out in endorsement of the im- 
mortal Belaieff—‘‘ No foxtrot! No shimmy!’ I was glad to get out 
into the Great White Way and see the famous Broadway illumina- 
tions, but even under that vivid canopy I felt that the respiration was 
artificial and that the old happy New York life that I had known and 
loved so well was gone—for better or for worse—with the Clicquot 
and the Spatenbriiu into the Ewigkeit. 

Ja one thing I found no change. Night travelling on the American 
continent is carried on under the same rules of primitive barbarism 
as before. If anything could make me a Communist it would be the 
thought that Croesus could afford to take a ‘‘ drawing-room *’ while 
the ordinary man has to submit to the unspeakable indignities of the 
communal sleeping-car. The unfailing serenity and give-and-take of 
the American man under these conditions is a greater tribute to his 
good nature than all the golf competitions in the world. I shall never 
forget my night journey from New York to Toronto on April 26th in an 
upper berth in a train evidently miles too long, which the engine 
kicked like a mule, battering the carriages in a series of thunderous 
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spasms at every start or halt or shunt. Perhaps it was intended 
to prepare me physically for the tour ahead, for from the 
moment I arrived at Toronto (where Bantock joined me) till we left Van- 
couver, some six weeks later, we practically never had a moment's 
rest. We do not complain, for, in spite of its strenuousness, we never 
had a better time in our lives. 

I shall not attempt to describe the kindness and the hospitality of 
the people with whom we were thrown. If I did there would be 
no room left for the festivals. The president of the Toronto festival 
and the lady-president of the Edmonton festival were but con- 
spicuous examples of the Canadian capacity for friendship which we 
found wherever we went, and for which we were prepared to stand 
any racket, unconscious of fatigue. It is true that the former had a 
habit of driving me halfway to Niagara Falls at about 1 a.m., and 
then discovering that he had no petrol, but this was the only sporting 
spirit in which he ever was deficient. We had hardly set foot in 
Toronto before we were in the midst of old friends, such as Watkin 
Mills, Dalton Baker, Fricker (of Leeds Festival fame), Boris Ham- 
bourg, Dr. Ham and Dr. Vogt, and the wonder is that we are not 
there still. 

This was Ontario’s first competition festival and it suffered 
accordingly. In England a new festival does not languish long in 
solitude, for it has plenty of affluent neighbours at its elbow and the 
scope and purpose of the movement is well known. But Toronto 
was virgin soil. The musical establishments were benevolently 
neutral officially—they wished very naturally to be sure of their ground 
before encouraging their students to enter. The public, in the 
absence of ‘‘ scare ’’ headlines, looked upon it at first as some mild 
musical ‘‘ beano,’’ while the Press, with the exception of one lady 
representative who attended all the sessions and gave some admirable 
accounts of the work done, either boycotted it or sat gingerly on the 
fence. On the other hand, the musical editor of the Ottawa Citizen 
worked tooth and nail for the festival. 

We assured the president and the secretary, that all the big 
festivals were born ‘‘ under suspicious cireumstances,’’ and Bantock 
told them of the semi-comic adventures of Birmingham at its start, 
and we prophesied that even before the week was over the truth would 
begin to filter through; and so it turned out, for on the last night 
there was a comparatively large audience. They must have kicked 
themselves mentally for having missed the rest of it. There had been 
some remarkable things at the Toronto festival. 

The way those two officials had worked ont the schedule without 
any experience to guide them was little short of marvellous. The 
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only mistake they made was that, in their anxiety to draw up an 
interesting and varied programme, they had put me down to judge 
pianoforte playing among other things. I know something about 
the piano from the interpretative point of view—long association with 
Leonard Borwick and Harold Samuel has done that for me—and I 
am quite prepared to adjudicate on the trombone, provided I am not 
found out, but for safety’s sake I got them to furnish me with a 
technical expert. He sat beside me and ventriloquised criticisms to 
me with his eye fixed on vacancy. These I later fraudulently 
delivered from the platform. 

The sopranos I described as ‘* quite worthy of the Bristol crowd 
of last year.’’ This was high praise, for the Bristol sopranos of 
1922 were the best body of solo singers I have ever heard at a festival. 
The contraltos were even better. In England the contralto is fast 
disappearing, her far more intelligent sister, the true mezzo-soprano, 
taking her place. In Toronto, I heard a dozen real contraltos who 
were quite exceptional both as voices and performers. I had to 
choose five to sing in the final and there were three who got over 
90 marks out of 100, and yet did not qualify. 

It was the same with the violinists. Three or four of these in 
the juniors got over 90 marks and yet were not in the final. A 
most exciting contest in this class was a duel between a small Polish 
Jew boy of 12 and a little girl of 11, a dream of grace in a short 
green frock and bobbed hair. The technique of both was impeccable, 
and for hopeless futility it would have been hard to beat the soap- 
boxes which did duty for fiddles. Both got the last pennyweight of tone 
out of them without any ugly sound. There was not a pin to choose 
between them as executants, but the girl had the little divine throb which 
sends the shivers down your spine. It was Bantock’s and my only 
disagreement on the whole tour and it was short-lived. He fought 
for the boy, I fought for the girl. He was the spokesman and had 
all the responsibility, so I was as valiant as Seven-at-one-blow. I 
could see him weakening, so I belaboured him with all the virtues, 
real or imaginary, which she possessed, till all of a sudden he turned 
to me and said: ‘‘ Do you really mean it?’’ I said: ‘‘ I should 
rather think I do.’’ He heaved a profound sigh and said, ‘‘ Thank 
God! I wanted her to have it all the time, but I was afraid it was 
the bobbed hair and the green frock that was doing it! ”’ 


Toronto was more conspicuous as a solo than as a choral festival— 
the pianoforte playing was just as fine as the violin playing—for, 
with the exception of the famous Metropolitan Church and Old St. 
Andrews Church choirs, the adult combined singing was not on so 
high a level. But some of the children were delightful. Bantock’s 
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bewildered face was a study when one of the children’s choirs sang 
a piece of his at exactly double the speed he had intended and he 
found that he liked their pace much better than his own! 

The one tragedy of the judge’s life is that every children’s choir can- 
not win. To see them with their eyes blazing with excitement and their 
bodies swaying to the rhythm a° they sing, jumping madly up and down 
in their seats when the judge aypears upon the platform, and either 
leaping to their feet and cheering wildly when they win or sorrow- 
fully subsiding and mournfully clapping the others when they lose, is 
one of the most moving things I know. Whenever I read out the 
final marks to children’s choirs, I have to keep my eye fixed firmly 
on the winners, for if I looked at the losers I should cease to be 
articulate. 

The Canadian children made a great impression upon us. In all 
our experience we did not see one C83 or degenerate child, and on the 
platform they were models for us all—little pictures of grace and 
beauty and utter un-selfconsciousness. I do not know whether these 
virtues are climatic or national or civic—the same repose and economy 
of effort was conspicuous in all the performers, vocal or instrumental, 
children or adults—but I do know that the little girl in the green frock 
and the bobbed hair who walked down the vast platform of the Massey 
Hall, in Toronto, like a fairy princess, and the little girl in the bobbed 
hair and the white frock who stood at the end of the front row of a 
children’s choir, at Winnipeg, like a diminutive Greek divinity, were 
but ultra-sympathetic representatives of a type. 

Winnipeg did not have to suffer from apathy. It was their sixth 
festival and it was a conspicuous success. There were fine attend- 
ances at the competitions and the big Board of Trade building (an 
old railway station converted) was packed every evening, and the 
enthusiasm was inspiring. The organisation was perfect. It was 
the special business of one member of the executive to stick to the 
judges like a police-dog, and doggedly he did it. In spite of every 


effort to thwart him by the Lieutenant Governor, the Rotary Club or . 


private music lovers, the judges were always delivered on time. 
Bantock, however, foiled him once in a most unfair way. He per- 
suaded a friend to motor him out into the prairie over a road of 
alternating Mont Blancs and Colorado Canyons and returned 
after a collision with one of the struts of the hood with a 
black eye which knocked him out more effectually than wood alcohol 
(if there had been any); but even then he was so obsessed by the 
power of the unseen hand that he crawled in later in the evening. 
In the matter of performance this festival was the exact opposite 
of Toronto. The vocal solo classes were so poor as to be almost 
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negligible. We were told that there were many fine singers in 
Winnipeg, but for some reason or other they did not compete. On 
the other hand, the choirs were splendid, and up to the level of any 
of the English festivals. One of the children’s choirs got a 99 and 
a 98 out of two 100’s, and incidentally won the Earl Grey trophy 
for the best performance of the festival; and the singing of some of 
the female voice choirs, and of the Young Methodist Church choir, 
and the Holy Trinity Anglican choir on the first night gave us a 
standard which never fell throughout the week. There were one or 
two remarkable performances. The first was that of a ladies’ 
choir from Stonewall, a little town far out in the prairie. It was a 
striking example of that individual talent for leadership which we 
know so well in the country festivals at home, where one man, by 
enthusiasm and magnetic genius, had built up a really beautiful work 
of art from an apparently minus quantity of material. This was the 
most popular win of the festival. 


The achievement, however, which impressed me most, was the 
success of one particular children’s choir. (We had two children’s 
days with 1,200 children each day.) It did not win. It lost to the 
winner by only one mark. It lost on actual points, but it was par- 
ticularly praised for its admirable diction and pronunciation of Eng- 
lish, and it was composed entirely of Russian Jewesses and many of 
these had been in the country only six months. 

Finally, there was the performance of the Winnipeg Male Voice 
Choir, which is probably the finest male voice choir in the world. 
This is a big thing to say in England, whose male voice choirs are 
supposed to be unbeatable. We may have some here ag good; I do 
not think we have any better. I have great hopes that somehow, by 
hook or by crook, they may be brought to this country next spring 
for the Empire Exhibition, and that, if they do come, they will visit 
some of our big May festivals and compete against our choirs. That 
would be something worth hearing. They did not compete on this 
oceasion. They gave an “ exhibition ’’ turn at one of the evening 
sessions and sang half a dozen pieces of such varying moods as 
Morley’s ‘‘ Merry Month of May ’’ and Grainger's ‘‘ Only a Dollar 
a Day "’ with a perfection of style and technique that left one breath- 
less. The last time I had seen their conductor, Mr. Hugh Ross, was 
at Oxford four years before, when he was president of the O.U.M.C., 
and I had sung a recital for them under the conditions that I love 
best, namely, in a temperature of about 150 degrees, and through a 
cloud of tobacco-smoke as impenetrable ag a November fog. 


These are the things I chiefly remember at Winnipeg, these and 
the committee luncheons full of jolly humorous companions with the 
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secretary at the head of the table, a Scotsman with a twinkle in his 
eye and as sure a hand on the helm as a Glasgow skipper, and, last 
but not least, the little Greek divinity at the end of the front row. 

Edmonton was exactly like an English country festival in one 
respect—it was run by two ladies. I have not the least doubt that 
the great success of this Alberta festival was mostly due to the 
administrative ability and charming personality of its president and 
the equally irresistible gifts of its secretary. They had gathered a 
loyal and capable staff around them fit to tackle any emergency, as 
events proved. 

Our first day, an ** off ’’ day, shows how they treated us. We were 
entertained at luncheon by the Kiwanis Club, at dinner by the Chief 
Justice, and at a reception afterwards by the Lieutenant Governor, 
all three so delightful and informal that we felt we belonged to the 
town. As for the president, she just took us into the bosom of her 
family for the rest of our stay. 

Some of the solo work was very good, and Bantock discovered one 
real genius among the pianists, a boy, aged 15, from a town called 
Red Deer, strong and healthy, and adorning the name of 
Murphy. He gave him full marks. I heard him at the 
final concert and I endorse every word he said of him. I expect we 
shall hear more of my countryman in due time. 

The baritones and mezzo-sopranos were really excellent, and in 
the Stutchbury cup for gold medallists the singing was on the highest 
level from the interpretative point of view. The contraltos, however, 
had reverted to type. My own virtue met with its reward (in which 
Bantock participated), for one of the prize winners was so pleased with 
the way I had ‘ thought-read *’ his attitude of mind towards the 
rather turgid song he had had to sing that he invited us both to his 
quarters and entertained us in the Scotch manner, and continued to 
do so till he departed. We met there a young musician of the town 
who had been in the flying corps in the war. He told us that one 
day not long ago, in Edmonton, twc men had stopped him in the 


street and asked him if he had ever ‘‘ crashed ’’ in the Channel. 


He said that he had on such and such a date. They told him that 
they were the two sailors who had picked him up. They had recog- 
nised him, but he had never seen them before in his life, as he was 
as near dead as may be when they had fished him ont. 

The choral work, children and adults alike, was again astonishingly 
good. Distance seemed to lend enchantment to their powers, for the 
winning choir on the fir-t day came from Lethbridge (300 miles), and 
the second from Calgary (200 miles). One of the big Calgary choirs 
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carried off prizes by the bucketful and (to continue the metaphor) 
was literally cock of the walk throughout the week. But on the last 
evening their pride had a fall. They happened to start badly, got 
out of tune, gradually wilted, and finally tumbled to pieces. They 
knew it themselves and were not the least surprised to find that they 
had come out at the bottom instead of the top at the adjudication. 
When the evening was over Bantock and I went back to the hotel. 
There were ominous murmurs from the dining-room where this par- 
ticular choir was assembled before starting for the train. As we 
walked across the hall four heavy basses emerged and seized us one 
by each arm, We thought it was all up and that Donnybrook fair 
was about to begin. What they did was to say, ‘‘ Come into supper,”’ 
and drag us into the dining-room, where they all sang ‘* For they are 
jolly good fellows,’’ and entertained us like princes. 

The winners of that particular competition, and incidentally of the 
Bulyea Cup for the best performance at the festival, were a 
‘* dark horse ’’ choir from Edmonton, that had never won a prize 
before, conducted by a native of Trowbridge, in Wiltshire. 

The last evening was a memorable one and very nearly a disaster. 
Excitement had been growing all the week and in the evening it 
boiled over. When we arrived at the concert we saw that something 
was up. There was a crowd of people struggling at the doors. 
Women were fainting and the police had been sent for. The hall 
was packed to its utmost capacity—2,000 people. The judges and 
performers managed to get into the room at the back, and there we 
stood awaiting orders. Suddenly one of the stewards put his head 
into the room and said : 

‘** There are 500 people who can’t get in. Who'll come and give 
them an extra show in the hall over the way? ”’ 

Every hand went up. ‘‘ Good sports! ’’ he said, and vanished. 

In ten minutes they had shepherded the surplus crowd into the 
other hall, and we spent the evening going backwards and forwards 
between the two, entertaining both audiences. And to wind up with, 
the instrumentalists of the town—who had themselves volunteered to 
come and help—as soon as the theatres and cinemas were over, 
trooped in and played the first movement of the ‘‘ Unfinished 
Symphony "’ with Bantock conducting. This was Alberta’s sixteenth 
festival. 

; : We now had two off-days, and very glad we were to get a rest. 
‘ | Bantock had never seen a baseball game, so on the first afternoon 
the president and a friend of hers took us to see a match between 
two amateur teams from the town. I do not believe he knows any 
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more about it now than he did then, for his whole time was occupied 
by watching the drummer of the band which one of the sides had 
brought with them to liven up the proceedings and, incidentally, to 
rattle the enemy. This performer was an enormous man with a 
ferociously humorous face and a Brobdingnagian pipe from which he 
blew vast clouds of smoke. During the two and a half hours that 
the game lasted we never once saw him take it out of his mouth, and 
whenever a ball was pitched to a batsman of the opposing side ‘he 
synchronised its delivery with a terrific whack on the big drum and 
an ear-splitting blast on a siren whistle. - 

But even he was not half so funny as the inevitable Derby dog. 
He was a splay-legged half-collie pup in the idiotic stage, who had 
wandered out on to the ground, and was obsessed with the mistaken 
notion that the spring had really come and that every man on the 
ground was there expressly to play with him. He tore round from 
one to the other, only to be driven off with curses. Suddenly we 
saw him set off at a wild gallop for the far side of the field. He 
had seen (as he thought) a big black dog on a chain in the far corner. 
He progressed in a series of delighted leaps and yaps till he got 
about three-quarters of the way across and then we saw him all in a 
moment stop and slide with his legs spread-eagling on every side. 
There he stood eyeing his pal suspiciously, backing away at one 
moment, and leaping into the air and barking the next, with his tail 
alternately flying up and drooping, until at last it drooped for good 
and he turned round and trotted sadly off the ground. The other 
dog was a bear. 

I have already spoken about Prince Albert. It was well able to 
hold its own with the others. The solo singing here, too, was very 
good, with the exception, again, of the contraltos, who seemed to be 
unaware of either time or rhythm. Some of the choirs were excel- 
lent, especially one from Saskatoon, conducted by a lady who not 
only adorned everything she touched, but won, deservedly, everything 
she went in for. But there was one incident which furnished an 
almost uncanny example of the way the benevolent fates play into 
the judges’ hands at competition festivals. For the whole week we 
had been preaching to choirs and soloists alike the paramount im- 
portance of the words in singing, pointing out that the very music 
which they loved to sing was only an enhancement of the literary 
poem. We had hammered it in, as a matter of duty, till we felt 
that they were sick of it. And then there came along a male voice 
quartet. They sang Somervell’s “* Soldier, rest.’’ The tone, blend, 
balance and musicianship were all there, it is true, but the diction 
was superb. Each word was crystal-clear and went like a direct 
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message to the mind of everyone in the audience. The effect was 
electrical. A dead hush fell over the place. They looked as if they 
had received some magical revelation, and so they had. In five 
minutes those four men had done more to spread the light than we 
had done in a week. 

There were more babies to the square yard at Prince Albert than 
even at a Glasgow concert on a Saturday night. One passionate rival 
put a first-rate quartet completely out of action. But nobody in this 
town worried abont trifles like babies, or thunderstorms, or great 
darknesses, or waterspouts or adjudicators. They slept in the pas- 
sages of the hotels and waited in queues to get into the dining-room. 
They stood in rows round the armoury and grinned complacently at 
the perspiring stewards who tried to move them on. It was the 
same happy, happy-go-lucky crowd which makes Canada one vast 
smile. And at the finish the Premier of Saskatchewan; a most bril- 
liant and witty speaker, proceeded to flatten out the judges and their 
fads to the uproarious delight of the audience, so that everyone, 
winners or losers, went away in a good temper. 

Dr. Perrin (late of Canterbury Cathedral and now of McGill) was 
our fellow-judge at this festival, and the first person T saw on the 
platform when we arrived was Herbert Howells, who was out there 
on behalf of the Associated Board. The last time IT had seen him 
was at dinner at the Savile Club, 5,000 miles from Prince Albert. 

The journey from here to Vancouver takes, roughly, three days. 
We had to pass through Edmonton again at 10 o’clock at night, and 
there we were met by the president, Herbert Howells (whom T had 
commended to her care), the Mayor and his wife, the lady represen- 
tative of one of the papers and her husband, and, last but not least, 
the representative of the C.P.R. T should like to have that man 
by me in other like emergencies. It was raining in torrents, we 
had exactly half an hour to get our baggage out (a very difficult 
business under the checking system), take it across town, re-check it 
and get on board. He did it for us like a magician with five minutes 
to spare and he must have been soaked to the skin. T had given my 
dressing-case to Howells and told him on peril of his life to put it in 
my berth at the other station, and had gone off to help in getting out 
the heavy luggage. They all came to see us off in the pouring rain, 
and away we sailed with handwavings and farewells. TI went back to 
my sleeper. There was no bag: Howells had forgotten it! Two days 
and nights to Vancouver through the heart of the Rockies without even 
a toothbrush! I gathered from the shocked porter that I could 
telegraph next morning from Calgary, and then he suddenly remem- 
bered that we stopped in ten minutes at the south end of the town and 
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T could telephone from there. The moment we pulled up I leapt 
out and ran to the ticket office and told my story. As usnal, the clerk 
eame to my rescue. I gave him the number and as he twisted round 
the dise of the automatic telephone I heard a tapping at the window. 
There was the Mayor with my bag. He had raced across town in 
defiance of all the laws of his own city and demonstrated once more 
his virtues as a sportsman. It is entirely owing to him that England 
is not now minus the most brilliant of all her young composers. 

I shall not attempt to describe the journey through the Rockies. I 
do not know which impressed me most, the dog-tooth ranges of tower- 
ing Matterhorns, the vast green spruce valleys with the winding rivurs 
hundreds of feet below, the peace of the lovely lake at Sicamous, the 
English water-meadows with the farms and the lilacs and the pink 
may and the Jersey cattle knee-deep in the grass, the arid sand slopes 
and alkali pools of the Thompson River, sterile and inhuman, the 
Fraser Canyon with the rushing torrent of snow-water, or the over- 
powering sense of solitude which seémed to reign over them all. A 
few buzzards, a crow or two and a solitary eagle were all the signs of 
wild life IT saw. In one respect I was Incky. I saw the Rockies under 
various conditions. I went into them in a blizzard and came out of 
them in rain, and on my way back I found them in brilliant sunshine 
with every peak a snow-mountain after a week of storms. 


Vancouver is probably the most beautiful harbour in the world. It 
is an ideal anchorage, sheltered on every side by high mountains; 
but I never saw them until] the day I had to leave. Tt rained unceas- 
ingly and the mist covered them like a pall. We got off one after- 
noon and one of our friends drove us through the Stanley Park ind 
we saw the great Douglas firs (brothers of the flagstaff in Kew) and a 
dozen games of cricket going on—for these people, 7,000 miles away, 
are as English as we are; it was only on my way to the station on the 
last day that the clouds lifted and gave me a glimpse of the Paradise 
I had so nearly missed. Vancouver was kinder to me than Quebec, 
from which I sailed later in a gloom of mist so thick that I never 
saw the heights and passed the Thousand Islands unaware. 

The story of the genesis of the Vancouver festival is an interesting 
one. Canada is full of clubs, such as the Rotary, the Kiwanis, and / 
the Knights of Pythias, whose members are pledged to soeial service. 
That, indeed, is the object of their existence. With all their chaff 
and jollity this spirit of citizenship is supreme in all their works. . (No 
hourgeois County Councils would dare to defile their Edwardes Squares 
or Holland Parks with marauding super-cinemas.) 


When Bantock and I were engaged to come to Canada for the cther 
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four festivals the musical editor of the principal Vancouver paper 
went to the last-named of these and said : 

“* Here are two men who are coming out specially from England for 
these festivals. Will you run one here, too, and get them to come out 
west for it? ’’ 

** But,”’ they said, ‘‘ the Knights of Pythias know nothing at all 
about music." 

doesn’t matter,’’ he said, ‘* if you'll run it, we'll help you 
by every means in our power to make it a success.” 

** Will you guarantee that it will be for the benefit of our com- 
munity? ’’ they said. 

** Yes,”” he said, I will guarantee that.”’ 

They started on it at once. They undertook the whole responsi- 
bility and expense from purely patriotic motives. It wasa great 
risk, for a festival involves a heavy expenditure. They knew nothing 
of the technique of running such a venture, but, as usual, they got 
the right man for the job. 

The result must have astonished them. They had calculated on 
three days as the maximum time it would last. There is no great 
school of music in Vancouver, and no one to give a lead officially, and 
yet the entries flowed in in such numbers that the three days had to be 
extended to five. The attendances throughout the week were excellent 
and I think the revelation of the talent in their midst took them by 
surprise. The solo voices, notably the sopranos, contraltos, baritones 
and basses, were really fine according to any standard, and the same 
applies to the instrumentalists and much of the choral singing. (The 
winning male voice choir, by the way, came from Seattle over the 
American border, and were given a rousing welcome by their hosts.) 

The competitions were a great success, but it all depended on the 
two concerts on the Saturday whether the festival landed or crashed 
financially. The children’s concert was in the afternoon, and there 
was hardly a soul there, and we were all in a state of profound gloom. 
In the evening one of the committee called for us at the hotel. 

“*T believe there’s quite a few people there to-night,’’ he said. 
** There’s a lot of cars parked in front, and a queue at the door.” 

When we got inside we found there were nearly 4,000 people in 
the hall, and the festival was out of danger. 

That, too, was a memorable evening. The whole place was in a 
fever of delighted excitement. We all turned our hands to anything. 
T acted as town-crier, and Bantock regally presented medals and 
prizes to the wrong people. When a ‘cello solo was announced a 
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male quartet would appear on the platform to everybody's intense 
amusement. Wher the medals began to run short the recipient took 
the dummy one in his right hand with a bow and passed it back to 
Bantock surreptitiously with his left. Were they down-hearted? I 
should think not. And when it was all over half the committee came 
up to my bedroom at the hotel and there, sitting on the floor or any- 
where handy, we celebrated the occasion; for the Knights of Pythias 
had made good and the Vancouver Festival was established once and 


for all. 

I reached England about a fortnight later and found her as I had 
left her. She had said goodbye to me in bitter cold and profound 
gloom, and she welcomed me back in profound gloom and bitter cold. 

There were only two drawbacks to our visit. In the matter of 
performance, enthusiasm and efficiency of organisation their festivals 
can stand comparison with any of our own, but the class of music 
chosen was not good enough. There were difficulties, which I need 
not enumerate here, which made this inevitable. I think we have 
been able to put this straight for them for the future, and they are 
even keener than we are to keep the flag flying. But I remember 
one day when, after a whole morning of ‘‘ Through all Eternity *’ 
and a whole afternoon of ‘‘ The Mighty Deep,’’ I staggered back 
in a stupor to the hotel and slept for two hours from sheer exhaustion. 

And after such a day to be offered for dinner the cup of tea or 
coffee, which neither cheers nor inebriates, was, to say the least of it, 
inadequate. Prohibition to the man whose brain is on the stretch from 
nine or ten in the morning until eleven at night for six consecutive 
weeks, listening, watching, writing and speechifying, is a serious hard- 
ship. At the end of the day food was almost repugnant to one, and; like 
a bear in the winter, one lived on one’s physique. I did not meet a 
soul, man or woman, in Canada who was in favour of total prohibition. 
They agreed that the abolition of the saloon had done untold good, 
but that the system, as it stood, had brought the law into contempt, 
put a premium on graft and raised deception to a fine art. Even in 
British Columbia, where liquor can be bought at a Government store, 
one is not allowed to produce it in public. It has to be drank furtively 
in one’s bedroom ! 

The Canada that I saw was fervently pro-British. The ‘‘ remittance- 
man”’ has long been dead and buried, and the war has made us friends 
for life. They fairly overwhelmed this particular pair from the old 
country with kindness, from the committees who weleomed us as 
brothers to the C.P.R. representatives, who met us on our arrival in 
each town and arranged everything for us so royally that we had 
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nothing to do but get into the train. It is true that we were more 
or less ‘‘ marked men,’’ but we were given the same smiling service 
by every casual policeman from whom we asked the way. 

I had no fault to find with my own luck, for I saw and heard some 
wonderful things, and made some new and, I hope, lasting friend- 
ships, and I was specially fortunate in my stable-companion, against 
whom my only grievance was that he tried to do all the drudgery 
and wanted to pay for everything, and that I could never drag him 


past a sweet-shop. 
Harry Piunxetr Greene. 
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A FEW DROPPED NOTES 


THoucH my career cannot be described as adventurous, though I can 
lay no claim to being the central figure in any unusual happenings 
of a particularly thrilling nature, yet it has occurred to me that some 
of the incidents attendant on my calling as a purveyor of music, have 
not been quite without interest. 

My first public appearance of any kind was marked by an exbibi- 
tion of manners on my part of a most distressing description. I was 
about twelve years of age, and was put down on the programme of a 
concert given by a local cricket club as playing a Prelude and Fugue 
by Bach; this was most successful, largely due, I think, to my 
acumen (developed beyond my years) in changing the item to the 
‘* Moto Perpetuo *’ of Weber, as being more suited to the taste of the 
audience. After my ‘‘ triumph,” I was told off for the rest of the 
evening to play accompaniments, and the tragedy came when a 
solemn and portly gentleman with a walrus moustache, resplendent 
in white waistcoat with gloves to match, handed me a copy of his 
song to play for him. Expecting a big bass voice, judging (in 
my inexperience) by his size, I was amazed and horrified to hear a 
light soprano voice issue forth from that capacious “* chest.”’ It 
was too much for me! Oblivious of all the canons of platform 
behaviour, I stopped playing, and shrieked aloud with joyous laughter, 
till the tears rolled down my cheeks, and I was ignominiously led 
off that platform, to be met in the green-room by my justly incensed 
parent, who promptly took me home, whether to escape further 
ebullitions of wrath from the unfortunate vocalist, or to save himself 
from further mortification by my unsympathetic attitude, I cannot 
say. Perhaps it was retributive justice that was at the back of an 
experience of mine many years later, when I was playing down in 
the East End of London before, perhaps, the most unruly audience 
I have ever faced. I came on to the platform in the midst of an 
absolute pandemonium, and seated myself at the piano, wondering 
whether any of the fortissimos in the piece would be likely to disturb 
the conversation, when I detected the sound of a muffin-bell, or 
something of that kind, behind me, and turning round saw a gentle- 
man, whom I did not know, making violent movements with the 
aforesaid bell and shouting Silence! Not a soul took the 
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slightest notice, so he rang the bell again, ejaculating even more 
forcibly ‘‘ Silence! ’’ and allowing his steely eye to rove over the 
entire audience, following it up with the ominous remark: ‘‘ Yer 
know I only rings my bell three times! ’’ at which there was a silence 
all the more marked by contrast with the din that had preceded it. 
Then he delivered himself as follows :—‘‘ I have asked my friend, 
Mr. Harold Samuels, to come ‘ere to-night, and he ‘as kindly con- 
sented to play the piannerfort; the name of the piece ‘e’s playing 
is—is—is (after several mighty efforts) Breelood by Backmanoff—and 
I must kindly ask you not to laugh during the performance.” 


I remember on one occasion receiving a rebuke, which in its nature 
was of a most boomerang quality: I had been engaged to play the 
accompaniments for two celebrated singers at a concert in the pro- 
vinces, the rest of the talent employed being drawn from the locality, 
including another accompanist who much resented my inclusion in 
the scheme, and did not forget to let me see it. As this attitude was 
making the atmosphere a little strained, I tried to ease matters by 
some general conversation of a more or less topical description. He 
had just come down from accompanying a lady, who had been singing 
woefully out of tune, and I said: ‘‘ The lady was a trifle ‘ off the 
note,” wasn’t she?’’ He turned on me with a withering glare: 
‘- Young man! when J am accompanying I find it as well to mind my 
own business, and not worry about what the artist is doing.’ Then 
he retired, and I could see by his face that the intention very much 
outran the achievement! 


A most amusing sequence of minor contretemps occurred during 
my first appearance in Johannesburg: I arrived at the hall, and 
went round to the front, to enquire the way to the artists’ room, and 
was told to go through the hall. I objected to doing this, and asked 
if there was no other way in, and was told there was, but only the 
caretaker knew it, so I sent my informant off to find him. After 
waiting some time for his return, I gave it up and essayed to enter, 
only to be stopped by a small boy, who demanded of me my ticket, 
but seemed appeased and allowed me to pass, after I had pointed out 
that it was unreasonable to expect me to buy a ticket to hear myself 
play! I then went on to the platform to play my first group, and 
after the doors had been closed, I began. Then, after a certain 
amount of discreet applause and the entry of a few late comers, the 
doors were closed again, and I started to play a very soft and delicate 
piece of Byrd. In the middle of this the doors at the end of the hall 
were flung back, and two huge Kaffirs marched in, each carrying a 
sofa on his back. They tramped down the hall with no uncertain 
tread, and went through the swing-doors by the platform, which shut 
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to with a crash. By. this time my little delicate piece had finished, 
and I rose and begged the good people in charge of the door, to 
realise that I was playing in a concert-room, and not in a corridor 
for the transference of furniture from one part of the building to 
another. This remark got more applause than anything I played 
that afternoon. After the excitement had subsided, I was about to 
start my third item, when I noticed a gentleman in livery beckoning 
to me from the side of the stage. I first of all ignored him, but as 
he persisted I let him come on, realising that by this time my first 
group of pieces had been utterly ruined. He came on and said: 
Which door did you: come in by?’ I was getting somewhat 
incensed, and told him to get off the platform. He replied: *‘ All 
right ; but you needn’t have come through the hall, you know, I had 
the stage door unlocked! ’’ It was the caretaker come along to show 
me the way to the artists’ room. But the greatest reception I had 
in South Africa, was when a chair collapsed under me, and I slid 
on the polished floor, until I disappeared completely under the piano. 
I emerged on all-fours, amid a dead silence, but when I got on my 
feet and apologised ‘for breaking down, I felt, from the applause, 
almost as though it had-been worth while. 

Kind as most people were to me at the Cape, I did not always get 
pretty speeches and compliments, as the following conversation will 

(H.8., entering the lounge of a hotel in the morning, just off the 
train after sponding three days in it, is greeted by a total stranger.) 

Total Stranger; Good morning! 

H.S8. (a little surprised): Good morning! 

T.S.: You were’on the train from Port Elizabeth just now! 

H.8. (unable to deny it): I was. 

T.S. (in a slighting manner): Yes! I thought I saw you! (After 
a pause.) You know, I heard you play on Saturday night in Port 
Elizabeth. 

H.S8. (rather complacently, deserying the usual compliment in the 
offing): Oh, yes! 

T.S. (a little aggressively): Yes, I heard you! (pause) Done 
much of this sort of thing? 

H.S8. (feeling as though he had trodden on thin air where he had 
expected solid ground): Oh, yes! 

T.S. (showing offensive surprise): Have you? (meaning to nail 
H.8. down). Now where might you have played? 

H.8. (loftily): Oh! Capetown, Durban, East London. 
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T.8. (still more offensively surprised): Have you? (pause—then 
one more attempt at cornering): Every played in London? 

H.§. (slightly nettled): Yes! 

T.S. (the height of offensive surprise): Have you! (a last 
desperate attempt to catch H.S.): Now where would you play in 
London? 

“HLS. (seeing the necessity to emphasise his extreme importance, 
reels off the names of all the most important halls he can think of). 

- 'T.8. (on the point of collapse at this statement): HAVE you! 
(then fearfully): Are you going to play here? 

H.8. (shortly): Yes. 

T.8. (still more fearfully): Same sort of stuff I heard you do in 
Port Elizabeth? 

_ H.S.. (still more shortly): Yes! 

T.S8.: Are you? (reaches the height of offensiveness): Then I’m 
not coming! 

(Exit H.S., but not quite as buoyantly as he entered.) 

Before concluding this I must not forget the charming incident of 
the conductor of a small orchestra, somewhere in the South-North- 
East-West of England (now you know where it was!) who, after 
asking me how I played a certain passage in a concerto at rehearsal, 
tried it. The orchestra were perfectly correct, but the poor con- 
ductor was completely at sea! At the finish he asked if he might 
try it again? ‘* I know it went quite well, but (with a most charming 
are I think I may as well be with the orchestra? What do you 
say 

Hasoip Samvezv. 
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VERDI’S LETTERS TO LEON ESCUDIER 
(Continued from page 196, April issue) 
No. 36. 


Tabiano, 
Dear Léon, Sept. 15, 1868. 
I am ing here in a village at the foot of the Apennines, 
This short stay of 23 days—quite a long one for me—is taking the 
place of Cantereto, and in this way I have escaped the Busseto Theatre. 
A fine consolation for spending 10,000 francs and being exiled from 
one’s own house! But so it is. However, the theatre closes to-night, 
and to-morrow I shall be able to go back to St. Agata to lunch—for 
which I thank heaven devoutly. So from now on I shall be at 
St. Agata, and whenever you like to come you will be welcome. 

I rejoice to know you have recovered your health: the cheerful tone 
of your letter, very much as in the past, is a proof of it. You must 
keep in good spirits, and the best way to do that is to stay away 

A he al ing Du Locle here, who is, I think, in Algeria 

ave ere, is, , in 
"Tt will be the ing him agai 


at present. test pleasure seeing him again. 
Your affectionate, "6. Verpt. 


No. 87. 
Bt. ta, 
Dear Léon, = 2, 1868. 
After you had been accustomed for so many years frequently 
to send me news of yourself and to keep me informed of matters of 
interest—especially in art—at Paris, if you wished to cut short this 


has become tiresome to you, and if . 


correspondence, which 
you wished to break all business relations between us, you were 
quite at liberty to do so. But that you should do it at the moment 


when Rossini* passed away from the world has surprised and grieved 
me exceedingly. Whilst everyone has en or written of his death 
even to excess, you have not been able to send me a line sayi 

** Rossini is dead ’’? No, I cannot believe that you have acted so without 
a very strong and serious motive, as I sup you have been influenced 
by some wretched scruple of etiquette. if this is the cause, tell me 
openly and plainly. I shall know from your reply how to conduct 


in the future. So for the present, goodbye, and 
Believe me, Yours, G. Vero. 


* Rossini died Nov. 13. 
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No. 38. 


Genoa, 

Dearest Léon, Dec. 29, 1868. 

Peppina tells me she has written, and I am writing a line, too, 
to wish you and your family all the happiness you can desire for the 
New Year and a hundred more to come. In the year that is ending 
I have had a heap of things to do, and I have not been able to get 
free of them. I shall perhaps re-write the last scene of the Forsa 
del Destino for it to be given at the Scala if there is a suitable company. 
Ricordi writes encouragingly of it. Here at Genoa, too, the Vespers 
they tell me is going well, thanks chiefly to the choruses, who perform 
with accuracy and enthusiasm—that enthusiasm which is a dead letter 
for most of your theatres, especially the Opéra. 

Whenever you feel you can abandon your aloofness to let me have 
news of yourself and of Paris, you will be ee a a pleasure to 
the writer, your ex-idol, who, however, has still a hand intact with 
which to sign himself Your affectionate, —- G. VeErpr. 


No. 39. 


Milan, 
Dear Léon, Sunday, Feb. 5, 1869. 

I have been here a week and had meant every day to write to 
you, but the first days of rehearsals there is always a great deal to 
do, and I have not been able to write. I cannot tell when the Forza 
del Destino will be performed, because the rehearsals will be short, as 
the artistes have to sing every night this week either Don Carlos or 
The Huguenots. Think of that, every night! It is killing work singi 
operas of that calibre and rehearsing in the mornings. I saw Taffoli 
here, and he tells me you are coming to Milan, so I ought to let you 
know that I am going to Genoa to-morrow, where I shall stay all 
Carnival week. I shall return here for the orchestral rehearsals, and 
after the general rehearsals I shall back to Genoa. Keep that to 
yourself. Meanwhile, I me we shall see you either here or at Genoa, 
when you will tell me the happenings of the grande et petite 


boutique. 
Your affectionate, 
G. Verp!. 
No. 40. 
Genoa, 
Dear Léon, : March 2, 1869. 
On returning from Milan last night at midnight I found your 
a _ nothing could be more pleasing. you very much 
ness. 


ou know all that has happened at Milan. This morning I received 
news of the second performance, which was even better than the first. 
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That is good. The execution was ificent, Stolz and Tiberini 
splendid, the rest good. Ah, if you had been present you would have 
seen and heard how choruses should perform. What vigour! What 
an enthusiasm in the execution! You French no doubt perform more 
correctly, but you will never be able to produce the effects of our 


choruses and orchestras when they are well conducted. 
ours ever, G. Verpr. 


No. 41. 


St. Agata, 
Dear Léon, April 18, 1869. 
Be a good soul and do a charitable deed. The enclosed letter 
is from Piave’s wife, asking M. Ricci to be good enough to com 
a ballad for this Piave Album, of which I have spoken to you before. 
The charitable deed consists in begging and praying and entreating and 
compelling Ricci to do this ballad. You must have a good deal of 
influence over him, so that with Auber and Thomas I count on get i 
Ricci and Mircadante; I will make the fifth, and we shall easily 
the sixth. I hope you have spoken to Auber and Thomas as you 
ised me. I am sure of Du Locle, and do not fear anything in 


t quarter. 

wa a extly peaceful time among the fields of 
Bt. Agata, where poate is —_ spoken of. Ouf! For two months no 
one ever wrote or spoke to us of anything else. I could not stand it 
any more; now it is over and I am very glad. But it is not so with 
you in your = capital. Between la grande et la petite boutique 
you cannot abstain from it, and I am not at all envious of you in 


that respect. But whether working at music or at leisure in the 
country, provided you keep in sod ‘hackle and spirits, as I saw you 
at Genoa, that is all that matters. 
Once more I ask your help for Piave’s ballad.* 
Kindest regards to your wore | and warmest remembrances to 
; ours, G. Verpr. 


*In the following letters (July 7, 8. Aug. 1, dated from Genoa) Verdi 

again asks Escudier for the ballad for the Piave Album and for his author's 

hts, which amount to 8.270 fr. 70 for the year 1868-69, and gives his 
at alazzo 8t. Carignano. 


Giacomo in 


(Concluded, 
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AN EARLY APPROPRIATION OF HANDEL'S 


In the Record Office, at Hanover, No. 146 of the Kistner Bequest, is 
a MS. in oblong folio. It was described in the Zeitschrift fiir 
Musikwissenschajft (1919. Jahrg. I. Seite 451). It was put together 
between 1728 and 1781, and contains operatic airs and Clavier 
pieces mixed up in any order. On p. 6 (right-hand) begins a Clavier 
piece of several movements entitled ‘‘ Sonatina di Sigr. Hendel.”’ 
Unfortunately a leaf has been lost (previously to the pagination) be- 
tween pages 6 and 7, so that some movements are missing. The 
contents are the first and last movements complete and nine bars of 
the seeond. The piece stands next to Sonatas and Suites, by Gott- 
fried Kirchhoff, who was born in the same year as Handel and was 
his fellow-pupil with F. W. Zachau, in Halle. The Sonatina is 
obviously a youthful work. I have given it just as I found it, except 
that I have replaced the C clef on the first line by the G clef on the 
second, and have retained the figured bass of the last movement, even 
when it seemed doubtful or actually wrong. 

Just as I write these lines, I have come across a printed sheet, 
marked ‘* Violino,’’ and on p. 8 of it is the upper part of the Gigue. 
As the other pieces, a Saraband before it and a Suite after it, seem 
to be of a different character, I made further research for the unknown 
composer. By the age of the paper and the plate-mark (No. 12893), 
it was identified after a little trouble as a page out of Ferd. David’s 
Vorstudien zur hohen Schule des Violinspiels (Breitkopft u. Hartel), 
and is from one of three Suites of Corelli; and it turned out to be from 
the seventh Sonata of his Op. 5, published in Rome, 1700. Handel 
was then fifteen ; the tide of music was setting from Italy to Germany. 
The probability is that Handel found this among Zachau’s music- 
books and copied the violin part and figured bass almost literally for 
his Clavier-sonata. In this volume of the Kistner Bequest there is 
an anonymous Suite on page 57, which combines a movement of 
Telemann with two of Handel. 

Ta. W. Wenner. 
Trans. A.H.F.S. 
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AN EARLY APPROPRIATION OF HANDEL'S 


Sonalina Sugr. HendeL. 
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Comp.ets sets of back numbers of this magazine (1920, 1, 2, 8) are 
still to be had. Of single copies all are available except 

Vol. I. No. 1. (January, 1920). 

Vol. TIT. No. 2. (April, 1922). 


Addresses : 
The Eprror, 38, Lansdowne Crescent, W. 11. 
The Manaczr, Music and Letters, 22, Essex Street, W.C. 2. 
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Makers of Fine British Pianofortes 
invite you 

to write for the Moore & Moore list, and 

if possible to make a call at Albion House, 

New Oxford Street, for the. purpose of 

examining and trying their new models. 
As to the excellence of these pianofortes, 

we mention with justifiable pride that we 


have been making fine instruments since the 
year 1838. We have in the latest model a 


pianoforte possessing those musicianly attri- 
butes which can only come from deep study 
and experience 

We also have an especially well-equipped 
department for fine tuning and repairing, and 
solicit your enquiries on the grounds of 
true expertness. 

May we send you particulars? 


MQODRE &MQDRE 


PIANOS, LTD. 
Makers of Fine British Pianofortes 
ALBION HOUSE 


Mare&More 
ae 
4 
“a 
. 
69-61, NEW OXFORD STREET, TE a 
E 
3 
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ALFRED MOFFAT 


Twenty-Four 
18Ta CENTURY ENGLISH VIOLIN PIECES, 
with Pianororte ACCOMPANIMENT. 
Net 
~ Holly Bush .. sii 
Lady Sybilla’s Fancie . 
A Boree eco 
Arioso and ‘Sarabande . des 
The Admiral’s Galliard... 
The Rope Dancer ove 
The Jester one 
10. Merry-go-round .. 
Regatta Minuet... 
12, The Farmer's Triple Hornpipe 
13. Sweet Ann 
14. The Red Petticoat ove bes ee 
1 In Greenwich Park one 
16. Thé Old Commodore ... 
17. TheCornish Rigadoon.. ..  ... 
18, An Old English Boree .. 
19. D Purcell’'s Largo Lamentoso... 
20, J]. Nares’ Gavotte in F .. 
aI. e Green Bushes 
22, Almack’s Old Dance ... 
23. M. Dubourg’s Paspy 
24. Bristol Beaux, Dance ... on 


Pry 


FRENCH 18ta CENTURY VIOLIN PIECES 
PYrano, 


1, Divine Rosamonde _... 
2. Danse d’Ariége ... 
g- Gavotte and Musette in E 
4 et Danse Ronde .. ane aud 
Le Tambourin de la Reine 
. Le Maitre de Danse 

9g. Intrada .., 
10. Le Jardin Hollandaise . 

11. La Tela del Regno ve 

12. La Nuit Douce . 

13. Danse de Sabots ... 


G. F. HANDEL 


Suite Arraneep sy HAMILTON HARTY. 

— 
ornpipe 

Pa lia 


we DH RD 


Polonaise... 
Siciliana ... 


PS 


SCHOTT & CO., 


Great Marlborough Street, 
= London, W. 1. 


BOSWORTH & COo., LTD. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
OF GREAT IMPORTANCE TO ALL 
TEACHERS AND PROFESSIONALS 


HAND CULTURE 


FINGER, HAND, AND ARM GYMNASTICS 
AT THE PIANO FOR 


PIANISTS, VIOLINISTS, ann ’CELLISTS 
GIVING 
Strenctn, Freepom, AND INDEPENDENCE, 


BLANCHE H. RENNIE 


TEACHER OF PIANO AT THE BIRM:!NGHAM 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Price 5/- net 


BOSWORTH & CO., LTD., 
8, Heppon St., Recent St., Lonpon, W.1. 


Publishers of the Five ethods; 

Berinogr’s Tutor,’ ‘ Wann's Proeresstve TuTor,’ 

*‘Hemy’s Tutor,’ Wickins’s Rarip Tutor,’ 
P. Moors’s ‘ Finst Paincipres.’ 

P of ‘Sevcrx'’s Viourw Meruop,’ ‘ 
Tecunicat * Macraraen’s ‘Tue 
First Music Lesson,’ ‘ Serrine’s Tuvy Tunss 
Erc. 


The English School of Lutenist 
Song Writers. 
Edited by Edmund Horace Fellowes, 


M.A., Mus. Doc. 


undermentioned Pwo this series are now 

‘wo versions of each song 
are given. The t contains the 
tablature exactly as in the — 


with a litera] transcription of 
a. The second is an thats part modera in 


the accompa:iment has been more suitably 
to the idiow of the planoforte. 

THOMAS CAMPIAN Original 
Follow yoursaint.. .. F-F 
WhentoherluteCorinnasings D-F -E 

JOHN DOWLAND 

2, sweet love .. E-F D -Eb 
again, sweet love doth 
now invite D-E 
Fine knacks for ladies 4 
saw lady 
Woeful D-F 

THOMAS FORD 
Thereisa sweetandkind D-E -D 
What then is we D-E 

FRANCIS PILKINGTON 
My choiceismade.. .. D-F CO -Eb 
Underneath a cypressshade F-F Bb. Bb 

ROSSETER 
Ifsheforsakeme ... E -F 
When Laura smiles .. F .@ 
Suttable for Cont, Teac or Combltion 
18, 6d. ne 


WINTHROP ROGERS, LIMITED 
18, Berners Street London, W.1 
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Che choice of a famous musician 


PADEREWSKI: probably the most famous pianist 
of the age—chose the Weber Piano for professional use, He 
describes its qualities as “ positive perfection of mechanism, 
exceptionally easy production of tone, beautiful singing 
quality and marvellous clearness,” 


testimon’ ask the Suited 


The 


IS THE GREATEST ENGLISH PIANO = 
If you could visit the Weber factories and notice the care with which S| 
the material ie selected and the sare crafimasship which is put into =| 
part, you would realise that the W. Piano could not =| 

poaslbly other than an instrument of more than ordinary qualities. Ine 


A full selection of Weber Pianos is always in our Showrooms. 


We offer special facilities for you to purchase any model ef K 
this famous piano upon the instalment system. Me 
THE AEOLIAN CO., LTD. : 
(Formeriy the Orchestrelle Co.), = 


Agouran HALL, 
131-7, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 1. 
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CHEAPEST AND BEST METHODS OF 


MUSIC PRINTING 
LOWE & BRYDONE (Printers) Ltd. 


(INCORPORATING ©, G. RODER, Ltd.) 


Victoria Road, Willesden 
Junction, London, N.W.10. 


Tel.: Willesden 1464 (2 lines). 


101, Park Street, London, N.W. 1. 


Tel. : Hampestend 2558. 


182,W ardour Street, 


Oxford St., , London, 


Tel.: Gerrard 5451. 


63, CONDUIT STREET ( 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
BY 
BRITISH COMPOSERS. 


PIANO TRIOS, 
BRIDGE, FRANK. 
Phantasie in C minor . 
IRELAND, JOHN. 

Phantasie Trio in A minor ... 


6 
5 
Trio No. 2, in one movement ... 6 
6 


STANFORD, O. V. 
Trio No 3 in A minor, Op. 158 


PIANO QUARTET. 
BRIDGE, FRANK. Phantasy in F 6 


PIANO QUINTET. 
BRIDGE, FRANK. Quintet... 10 


SEXTET. 


FRANK. Sextet for 2 


Violas & 2Violoncellos 
Parts 12 
Score 8 


o oo 


0 
0 


STRING QUARTETS. 


BRIDGE, FRANK. 


An Irish Me oes 

Small 
sig E minor 
String ring Quartet in G minor ... 
i 
“ Sir Roger de Co 


OOLERIDGE-TAYLOR, 
Fantasiestiicke. Op. 
DELIUS, F. 


REED, W. H. 
Quartet Nes in A 


STANFORD, G. V. 


No. 3 in D minor. 


AUGENER, LTD. 
QREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


t Street, Gorner) 87, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, 
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British Pianos are second to none. 


— Ask to see — 


BELL PIANOS 


from Piano Dealers, or from— 


Catalogue 
THE BELL PIANO & ORGAN Co., Lr». 


Bartholomew Road, Kentish Town, London, N.W.5. 
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CYRIL SCOTT 


Messrs. ELKIN & CO. have pleasure in announcing the publication of a new 
Pianoforte Solo by this Composer, entitled : 


“SOUVENIR DE VIENNE” 


Price 2/- net. 


“ SOUVENIR DE VIENNE” is (as its title implies) a light and attractive piece, and 
is likely to become as well known as the same composer's ‘“‘ DANSE NEGRE,” 
“ WATER WaGTAIL” and “Lotus Lanp.” 


Press Opinion :—“ Its rich harmonies and easy-moving rhythm should make it 
household word, partieularly as it 1s net very difficult.” 


Thematic lists will gladly be sent free on as well »s a descriptive booklet by 
EDWIN EVANS on «Cyril Seattle Pranahonss Pieces and Songs.” 


ELKIN & CO., LTD, 
8 & 10, Beak Street, Regent Street, London, W. 1. 


AND OF ALL MUSIC SELLERS. 


VIOLIN & BOW MAKERS 
Experts &* Repairers. 
---e DEALERS IN MUSICAL --- 
INSTRUMENTS & ACCESSORIES. 
Booklets Pree by Post. Phone: Regent 6363. 
22, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, WC. 2. 


MR. ALBERT VISETTI, The Westminster Gazette says:— 
“ Music and Letters is always full of good 


have a most happy knack of getting hold of 


gocd stuff, and it would indeed be deplorable if 


PASS along your copy of MUSIC for lack of adequate support, this admirable 
AND LETTERS to a friend and publication were allowed to go the way of so 
@ ask him to become « Subscriber, many of its predecessors.” 
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Bi ing, and the April number, just issued, is no 1 a 
12, Phillimore Terrace, Kensington, W. read pri 
f exception to the rule. The Editor seems to ree, 
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New Works by 


is difficult to think of any singers of renown to-day who have not sung one or 
of Poldowski's songs. The appreciation these have found both 
with leading vocalists and; talented amateurs would be nothing short of astonishing, 
were if not for the fact that their composer's extraordinary gifts must wes wor 
attract every musician of taste. 
These new examples for Piano and for Violin just published show clearly that 
Poldowski is not content with standing still. They show a distinct advance, and 
they strike, like all the composer's works, a vividly personal note. 


CALEDONIAN MARKET 


8 Pianoforte Pieces 
1. Street Hawkers 2. Mouth Organs 
3. Bloomsbury Waltz 4. Humming Tops 
5. Child talking to the Cat 6. Musical Box 
8. 


7. The Bouncing Ball Picture of Clowns 
Price : 5/- net 
BERCEUSE DE L’ENFANT MOURANT TANGO 
Violin and Piano Violin and Piano 
Price: 2/- net Price: 3/- net 
SONGS 
L’ATTENTE bee (Paul Verlaine) medium 
DANSONS LA GIGUE ... high 
L’HEURE EXQUISE high, medium or low 
CYTHERE pe medium 
IMPRESSION FAUSSE... low 
EFFET DE NEIGE » 
COLOMBINE pom high 
CREPUSCULE DU SOIR MYSTIQUE ,, tis me 
BERCEUSE D’'ARMORIQUE (Anatole Lebraz) 
SERENADE (La Forét bruissante) (Adolphe Ratte) vis rs 
NOCTURNE (des Cantilénes) (Jean Moréas) 3) — 
DANS UNE MUSETTE (Jean Dominique) —_ ium 
PANNYRE AUX TALONS D’OR (Albert Samsin) aso high 
Price, each; 2/+ net 

SOIR, with Oboe d’amore obbligato (Albert Samain) medium 


Price: 3/- net 


J. & W. CHESTER,. Ltd. 
11, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 1 
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is within the reach of most 
players for, unlike a good 
instrument, it is obtainable 
at from 2 to 6 guineas. 


% 
Messrs. W. E. HILL & SONS, 
of 140, New Bond Street, London, W.1., Violin and 
Bow Makers to H.M. the King, are the makers of these’ ¢ - 
' Bows, which are now being used by the World's greatest . 
players, who realise that a fine bow is as indispensable as . 
a good instrument. . 


LA 
REVUE 
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Directeur; Henry PRUNIERES. 


Si vous lisez le frangais, si vous recherchez des études fortement 
documentées sur les maftres du passé, si vous voulez Stre tenus au 
courant des tentatives les plus audacieuses des jeunes compositeurs 
du monde entier, s'il vous est agréable de trouver sous la plume de 
grands écrivains, de penseurs ou d’artistes des vues ingénieuses ou 
profondes sur l'Art musical, 


ABONNEZ-VOUS A LA REVUE MUSICALE 


Pour 60 francs per annum, les abonnés de la Revue Musicale 
regoivent 9 ou 10 beaux volumes (in-4°), de 100 pages luxueusement 
imprimés, décorés de bois et de dessins par les meilleurs mattres 
et renfermant des études d’une haute importance par les plus 
éminents critiques, écrivains et musicologues de tous pays. [IIs 
recoivent en outre 1 ou 2 numéros spéciaux de 120-140 pages. 


Des reproductions de documents anciens et un portrait de 
musicien gravé sur bois et tiré sur papier de luxe hors texte sont 
contenus chaque numéro. 


Enfin la Revue Musicale offre & ses lecteurs sous forme de 
Supplément Musical environ 100 pages de musique gravée inédite 
des plus illustres musiciens du passé et des artistes les plus 
intéressants d’aujourd’hui. Ce supplément représente A lui seul le 
prix de l’abonnement. 


VOYEZ CHEZ VOTRE LIBRAIRE LES NUMEROS SPECIAUX SUR 
“DEBUSSY,” “LE BALLET AU XIX: SIECLE,” “GABRIEL FAURE” 


On peut s’abonner dans toutes les bonnes librairies, chez les 
grands marchands de musique et en envoyant un chéque ou un 
mandat aux Editions de /a Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 3, rue de 
Grenelle, PARIS. Une notice et un spécimen sont envoyés 
gratuitement sur demande. 


La Revue Musicale a publié récemment : 
ANDRE C@uROY: Marcel Proust et la musique (Janvier). 
MANUEL DE FALLA: Felipe Pedrell (Février). 


Darius MILHAUD; La Polytonalité (Février). 
Paut DuKas: Edouard Lolv (Mars), etc. 
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0. G. SONNECK, Editor. 


October, 192 3. 


CONTENTS. 
MUSIC _OR POETRY. 


Ralph M. Eaton (Cambridge, Mass,). 
ANDER SEROFF AND HIS RELATIONS TO WAGNER AND LISZT’ 
OC. Von Riesemaan (Maunich). 


IN BEHALF OF THE “POPULAR” ELEMENT IN MUSICAL ART. 
Edwin Hall Pierce (Auburn, N.Y.) 


A PASTEL BY LA TOUR: MARIA FEL. 
G. Prod"homme (Paris). 


THE MUSICAL PSYCHOLOGY OF AMERICA. 
Harold D. Phiflips (Pittsburgh, Pa.), 


THE FLUTE AND FLUTISTS IN FRENCH ART OF THE SEVER- 
TEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. 
Lowis Fleury (Paris). 


THE WORD MUSIC: ITS DERIVATION, INTERPRETATION AND 
MISAPPLICA TION, 
Orlando A, Mansfield (Gainesville, Ga.). 


PURE MUSIC AND DRAMATIC MUSIC. 
Pawi Berteand (Paris), 


FRANCO ALFANO, 
Guido M. Gatti (Turin). 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. 
A YEAR. &/- A COPY, 
Ratered as secondclass Office at New York, 


OBTAINABLE FROM 


. & W, CHESTER Lid, 


11, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. |. 
Exclusive representattves for G. SCHIRMER, Inc., N. 
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Si vous lisez le francais, si vous recherchez des études fortement 
documentées sur les maftres du passé, si vous voulez étre tenus au 
courant des tentatives les plus audacieuses des jeunes compositeurs 
du monde entier, s'il vous est agréable de trouver sous la plume de 
grands écrivains, de penseurs ou d’artistes des vues ingénieuses ou 
profondes sur |'Art musical, 


ABONNEZ-VOUS A LA REVUE MUSICALE 


Pour 60 francs per annum, les abonnés de la Revue Musicale 
recoivent 9 ou 10 beaux volumes (in-4°), de 100 pages luxueusement 
imprimés, décorés de bois et de dessins par les meilleurs maitres 
et renfermant des études d’une haute importance par les plus 
éminents critiques, écrivains et musicologues de tous pays. IIs 
recoivent en outre 1 ou 2 numéros spéciaux de 120-140 pages. 


Des reproductions de documents anciens et un portrait de 
musicien gravé sur bois et tiré sur papier de luxe hors texte sont 
contenus dans chaque numéro. 

Enfin la Revue Musicale offre A ses lecteurs sous forme de 
Supplément Musical environ 100 pages de musique gravée inédite 
des plus illustres musiciens du passé et des artistes les plus 
intéressants d’aujourd’hui. Ce suppiément représente A lui seul le 
prix de l’abonnement. 


VOYEZ CHEZ VOTRE LIBRAIRE LES NUMEROS SPECIAUX SUR 
“DEBUSSY,” “LE BALLET AU XIX: SIECLE,” “GABRIEL FAURE.” 


On peut s’abonner dans toutes les bonnes librairies, chez les 
grands marchands de musique et en envoyant un chéque ou un 
mandat aux Editions de .a Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 3, rue de 
Grenelle, PARIS. Une notice et un spécimen sont envoyés 
gratuitement sur demande. 


La Revue Musicale a publié récemment : 
ANDRE Cc&uROY: Marcel Proust et la musique (Janvier). 
MANUEL DE FALLA;: Felipe Pedrell (Février). 
DARIUS MILHAUD; La Polytonalité (Février). 
PauL DuKAS: Edouard Lolv (Mars), etc. 
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HALL 
PIANO GALLERIES 


(DIRECTORS: W-BERRIDGE & C-R-CALLARD) 


SOLE AGENTS 
FOR THE WORLD FAMOUS 


Bosendorfer 


‘Established 1828 
Atppreciations from the Worlds Greatest Pianists 
BAUER . . “Sympathetic me in the highest possible degree.” 
JHANS VON BULOW Grinds quit nic intone. On 
other Grand could the Brahms Concerto have been played so.cfkctively 


ONI1. . -" The Piano was ideal and helped me to expression to~ 


fresh inspirations le playingonit.” 2 2 
AN CHERNIAVSKY. . . “/ find the Basendorfér Piano superbin te 
and so deli in action that | feel able to interpret music on tt with an ease” 
& fluency which 1 have never experienced with any other instrument.” 2 . 
OHNANY!I . 
tone and touch.” 


LIS2ZT . 


DADEIEWSEY . The Piano was quite wonderful.” - 
“The Piano sounded ravishing 
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